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FINANCING EDUCATION DURING THE 
PERIOD OF THE DEPRESSION’ 


By Dr. GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


Tue financing of our educational pro- 
cram grows more difficult day by day. The 
national income has been decreased during 
the past four years by approximately 50 
per cent. Governmental costs in many 
areas, particularly in the field of relief, 
have inereased. The financing of education 
requires a relatively large percentage of 
local tax receipts. 
expenditures have been slashed. 

No one will deny the 
economy in all governmental expenditures. 
If there is any waste or inefficiency, now is 
the time to act for the elimination of such 
Thrifty and careful admin- 
istration of public education is required as 


In many areas school 


necessity for 


expenditures. 


the only basis upon which we may hope 
School budgets 
must be eut, but the program of education 
which we have developed should be main- 
tained and improved. 

The demand and the necessity for an in- 
program of 


to preserve the program. 


educational service 
must be met, even though the revenue 
available is decreased. Our traditional pro- 
gram, suited to the needs of an earlier so- 
cial and eeonomie order, will not satisfy 
present conditions. The boys and girls in 
American schools to-day must be provided 


creased 


1An address delivered at the Ohio State Edu- 
cational Conference, held in Columbus, Ohio, on 
Friday, April 7, 1933. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


with a program as varied in the opportu- 
nities which it offers as are the interests, 
abilities and vocational outlooks of all our 
population. We must look forward to the 
time when all boys and girls will continue 
in school until eighteen or twenty years of 
age. Public education must accept the 
responsibility for secondary and_ higher 
education for an ever-increasing percentage 
of the total population because of the re- 
duction in the number of workers needed to 
maintain production in our machine-served 
civilization. 

Successful under 
present conditions are necessarily associ- 


working and living 
ated with the service which the schools have 
to offer. We must make the attempt to 
provide an education which will enable our 
pupils to adjust themselves to a rapidly 
changing social and economic order. In 
the United States to-day millions of adults 
must be retrained for new jobs as well as 
for the use of that part of their time in 
which they are not employed in making 
a living. For all of us the opportunity for 
creative endeavor made possible by in- 
creasing free time must be capitalized by 
continued learning in groups under the di- 
rection of able teachers or by individual 
adherence to a worthy program. For the 
greater majority of adults, the discussion 
of current social problems and the oppor- 
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tunity for satisfying activity outside of 
their regular occupations is demanded by 
the current situation. 

One can not emphasize too strongly the 
need for instruction in school and in adult 
We 


are living in a world in which we face the 


groups in the field of social studies. 


issue of peace or war, in which the economic 
well-being of the whole group is dependent 
upon an undertanding of the forces which 
control life. We have the 
problem of developing a society in which 
social justice shall take the place of ex- 
ploitation, and in which men may learn to 
work together for the common good. It is 
not without significance that the American 
and British delegates to the Disarmament 
Conference proposed the following draft 
of clauses on ‘‘Moral Disarmament”’: 


our economie 


DRAFT CLAUSES ON MorAL DISARMAMENT 

The High Contracting Parties, 

Conscious of the extent to which the reduction 
and limitation of armaments depend upon increas- 
ing the trust and confidence of nations in their 
dealings with each other, and 

Conscious that the sense of security which this 
confidence engenders depends not only upon the 
present policies of governments but also upon the 
international understanding of the history and out- 
look of the nations themselves, and 

Conscious of the fact that the conditions of the 
modern world make necessary increasing interna- 
tional contacts with proportionately greater chance 
for either strengthening or endangering interna- 
tional peace, 

Agree to recommend to their competent educa- 
tional authorities the study of the principles and 
application of pacific settlement of international 
disputes and of the renunciation of war as an in- 
strument of national policy, and to prescribe those 
subjects to all examinations for government 
positions which may involve relations with other 
countries, not only in the consular and diplomatic 
service, but in all branches of the national govern- 
ment, 

Invite the cooperation of the International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation of the League 
of Nations to study the services that the cinema, 
the theatre, and broadcasting can render in the 
furtherance of international understanding and 
the ways and means for increasing the spirit of 
tolerance, fair play, and justice among nations; 
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To this end the National Committees on Inter- 
national Intellectual Cooperation in each country 
shall report every year to the International Com- 
mission of Intellectual Cooperation on the steps 
which have been taken in conformity with the obli- 
gations arising under this agreement, and these 
reports shall then be published by the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations. 


Can we afford to support education dur- 
ing the period of the present depression ? 
The answer to this query may be found in 
part in the increasing purchasing power of 
the dollar. We ought to be able to main- 
tain a program as extensive as that which 
we have had at a lower cost. All usual 
governmental costs should show a decrease. 
The Office of Education, on the basis of 
a nation-wide study, shows that the amount 
of money budgeted for current expenses in 
city school systems during the current 
school year is 6.75 per cent. less than for 
last year. It is altogether probable that the 
reductions made in budgets adopted since 
the beginning of the present calendar year 
will show from 10 to 15 per cent. reduc- 
tions over the preceding year. These re- 
ductions are in the line with the current 
deflation. 

But in making the adjustments due to 
diminished income, it is the obligation of 
the members of our profession to see to it 


that essential school services are main- 
tained. Indeed, it may be argued without 


fear of contradiction that the demands 
made upon our schools are heavier than in 
times of prosperity. This clearly indicates 
the necessity of expanding rather than con- 
tracting the program of education already 
provided. Children and young people need 
more of guidance and sympathy. More 
boys and girls will of necessity continue 
their education in secondary and in higher 
educational institutions. Conditions of dis- 
tress at home, caused by unemployment, 
render the services which the school has to 
offer in the fields of education and recere- 
ation important in the maintenance of the 
morale of children and youth. 
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False economy has been practised by 
many boards of education. In seeking to 
reduce their budgets they have eliminated 
from the educational program subjects and 
services which are of primary importance. 
In particular, the attack has been upon 
those subjects and services more recently 
added. There is no justification for this 
easy road to false economy. 

Health service and physical education 
have been omitted in some communities. 
This is not economy. The work of doctors 
and nurses has in very considerable mea- 
sure resulted in the development of im- 
munity from infectious diseases over a 
wide area. Health service for children 
has undoubtedly contributed to the low- 
ering of the death rate. Physical edu- 
cation is indispensable for the normal 
crowth and development of youth. When 
children and young people are denied the 
crowth and health which come from phys- 
ical activities, the saving in such expen- 
ditures may be more than offset by in- 
creased costs for hospitals, for reforma- 
tories and for jails. 

Night schools and the broader program 
of adult education that was just getting un- 
der way have been abandoned in many 
Libraries, never before so 
widely used, have been denied sufficient 
funds to buy books and maintain their 
This is not economy. When 
young people and adults are sufficiently 
ambitious to spend their leisure time in an 
effort to improve their status through edu- 
cation, society loses if it denies this op- 
portunity to them. This is the time when 
opportunities for retraining, for the en- 
couragement of creative endeavor and for 
the development of a sounder program of 
educational and vocational guidance should 
be carried forward. 

Kindergartens have been dropped from 
the program of education in some commu- 
nities. This is not economy. Young chil- 
dren, particularly in the congested areas of 


school systems. 


personnel. 
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our cities, need now more than at any other 
time the service which the schools can offer. 
It is precisely at this time that their homes 
are least able to care for them and to pro- 
vide for them the activities and the social 
contacts which are essential for their nor- 
mal growth and development. 

Classes for the physically or mentally 
handicapped have been eliminated from the 
programs or the offerings curtailed in many 
This is not economy. 
an obligation to provide a significant op- 


cities. Society has 
portunity for every child through the dis- 
covery and development of his individual 
abilities regardless of the handicap under 
which he may suffer. To deny such oppor- 
tunity is to increase the burden which so- 
ciety must carry in the years which lie 
ahead. 

Many of the subjects most recently added 
to the curriculum of the school have been 
dropped or the offerings curtailed. A re- 
port recently issued by the Office of Educa- 
tion shows that even in the more favored 
communities offerings in music, in art, in 
education 


home economics, in vocational 


and in educational and vocational gui- 


dance have been decreased. These newer 
subjects and services have been brought 
into the school system to meet the demand 
made upon the schools to fit their programs 
to the needs and capacities of children of 
all levels of intelligence and of all varieties 
of interest outlook. To 
omit these not 


and vocational 


services or subjects is 
economy. The cost of education is mea- 
sured not by the subjects taught but rather 
by the number of children enrolled in the 
schools. 

As a matter of fact, many of our most 
costly undertakings are to be found in the 
small classes in the traditional school sub- 
jects. In many high schools the cost of a 
third or fourth year class in Latin is much 
higher than that involved in teaching art. 
A class in trigonometry or in analytical 
geometry is often maintained at a much 
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higher cost than are the classes in music. 
A second year in one of the sciences is often 
very much more expensive than the oppor- 
tunity provided in physical education. I 
am not arguing against these subjects, but 
rather calling attention to the fact that the 
attempt to secure economy through the 
elimination of the newer subjects may 
actually result in a larger expenditure for 
the school system. 

In many school systems necessary books 
and supplies have been denied to teachers 
and pupils. This is not economy. One 
might as well ask the artisan to work with- 
out his tools as to expect that teachers can 
accomplish satisfactory results without the 
equipment in books and educational sup- 
plies necessary for the efficient participa- 
tion by children in the educational program 
provided for them. The continued intellec- 
tual activities of most boys and girls are 
dependent upon the adequacy of the books 
and educational supplies and other equip- 
ment with which they learn to work during 
the period of formal education. 

In a recent survey undertaken by a group 
of citizens in a Middle Western city, it was 
proposed that libraries should be counted as 
vacant rooms. Apparently the opinion of 
this citizens’ group was that libraries were 
non-essential and that the space might be 
used for other purposes. 

The length of the school term has been 
shortened in many school systems. This is 
not economy. The teachers of the United 
States have become a group of professional 
workers whose salaries represent their an- 
nual income. The cutting of the school 
term by a month or more with the sugges- 
tion that the salary schedule has been main- 
tained because the monthly payment has 
been kept up results in a loss of opportu- 
nity to children and in no corresponding 
advantage to teachers. 

All of us, teachers and laymen alike, 
may have to reach a decision with respect 
to the relative importance of the services 
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which our government has to offer. Surely 
all of us will agree concerning the necessity 
of providing relief for those who are out of 
work and in distress. Surely none of us 
would deny the importance of protecting 
the life and property of our people as 
fundamental to the maintenance of our 
society. But I question whether there 
are any other obligations that take pri- 
ority over education, and I confidently 
that both in our individual and 
collective we may find 
it necessary to other services 


believe 
in our economy 
eliminate 
and luxuries in order to maintain the 
more fundamental service of education. 
It is high time that we called to the at- 
tention of our public the possibility of sav- 
ings in other areas in order to maintain 
education. Who will deny that we can 
postpone the building of roads or public 
buildings? Who is there that will insist 
that reclamation projects, dams and water- 
ways are the immediate necessity of the 
country. Why do we shy from the neces- 
sary reorganization of local government, 
with the possible saving of tens of millions 
of dollars, unless it be that we prefer 
‘*pork’’ to the necessary services of govern- 
ment? The education of children can not 
be postponed. Now is the only time that we 
an provide, through the education of chil- 
dren, for the perpetuity of our society. 
But economies must be made. Let us be 
realists. We of the teaching profession are 
under the obligation to aecept salary reduc- 
tions in line with decreased costs of living. 
But great care should be taken that we do 
not destroy our progress by unwise pro- 
cedures in salary adjustment. Salary cuts 
should not operate to deny advancement 
to younger teachers. It is particularly im- 
portant in the current social and economic 
situation that teachers be sufficiently sup- 
ported to enable them to continue to add to 
their professional competence. It is vital 
that the supervisory service which is pri- 
marily responsible for their growth in 
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efficiency in the art of teaching be main- 
tained at a high level. When salary reduc- 
tions reach the alarming proportions al- 
ready to be found in some areas, there is 
erave danger of loss of morale and of a 
deerease in the efficiency of the service 
rendered. 

Economies ean be effected by the better 
organization and administration of educa- 
tion through the establishment of larger 
administration, particularly in 
Waste and inefficiency are 
necessarily associated with the mainte- 
nance of many units of administration so 


units of 
rural areas. 


small as to render impossible any highly 
competent service on the part of either lay 
control or professional administration. 

In a recent survey in a Middle Western 
state I found five 
within a stretch of 
a eonerete highway. 
within a distance of four miles there were 
two small, struggling, expensive and ineffi- 
We must tackle the 
problem of reorganizing attendance and 


one-teacher schools 
miles along 
In the same state 


seven 


cient high schools. 
administrative areas in order to secure 
economy. 

Economy is clearly indicated as well in 
the development of a more highly profes- 
sionalized service in the state education of- 
fices of our country. Many of them are at 
the present time understaffed and without 
the authority which would enable them to 
serve efficiently the localities over which 
they have general supervision. If these 
offices were able to advise and to control 
in external matters such as in the plan- 
ning and construction of buildings, in the 
development of adequate accounting and 
budgetary procedures, in the determination 
of attendance districts, in the location of 
buildings and in the economical organiza- 
tion of the program throughout the whole 
area of the state, tens of millions of dollars 
could be saved annually to the taxpayers of 
the nation. 


nil 


Economies have been effected in many 
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school systems by increasing the size of 
classes. Where classes have been small, 
this increase may be justified. It is im- 
portant, however, to call attention to the 
fact that in many of the larger school sys- 
tems classes are already overwhelmingly 
some Cases 


large, in rendering efficient 


teaching impossible. It is necessary to note 
as well that increasing the size of classes 
reduces the number of persons employed, 
and particularly the number of younger 
and more vigorous persons normally re- 
eruited for the teaching profession. 

In the consideration of class size, dis- 
tinctions must be made among the types of 
work done. A class in group singing may 
very well include one hundred or more 
children. It is not uncommon practise to 
find a group of from sixty to a hundred 
children at work in groups in a large gym- 
nasium under the direction of a competent 
teacher of physical education. 

Sut we must not lose sight of the fact 
that education is an individual matter. 
When class sizes are increased, it is of the 
utmost importance to provide those services 
of guidance and adjustment which will in- 
sure proper attention to the individual 
child. 

In many communities significant econo- 
mies can be made in the cost of operating 
and maintaining the school plant. Waste 
and inefficiency are to be found in some 
school systems directly related to the use 
of the schools for political patronage. In 
one large city a new business manager was 
appointed during the past year. Every 
newspaper in that city called attention to 
the fact that it was through this office that 
the patronage of the school system was to 
A survey of the operation 
in that city 


be dispensed. 
and maintenance of plant 
showed the possibility of saving three mil- 
lion dollars a year. 
is for better training of the workers and 
the better administration of the services 
related to the operation and maintenance 


In many cases the need 
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of the plant. Economies can most certainly 
be effected through the development of 
more efficient methods of purchasing fuel 
and other supplies, the more economical 
handling of insurance risks, and the more 
certain control and accounting for the use 
of materials and supplies throughout the 
school system. 

In general, better administration of 
schools through more adequate budgetary 
practise may be expected to result in 
economy. The all too common method of 
estimating the gross amount needed with- 
out defining the program and_ without 
detailed analysis of the unit costs involved 
must give away to more precise methods. 
No one has a right to propose that he has 
made a budget until he has clearly defined 
the program of services which it is proposed 
to offer. With this program in mind and 
with the estimates of revenues to be made 
available in hand, it becomes possible to 
determine whether or not the expenditures 
necessary to maintain the program are pos- 
sible. The budget can be met only when the 
expenditures for all services, based upon a 
complete analysis of the costs involved, 
totals an amount not greater than the ex- 
pected revenues. Good budgetary pro- 
cedure requires still further the adherence 
to the budget as adopted. Each expendi- 
ture from the day that the fiscal year be- 
gins to its end must be referred to the pro- 
vision made in the budget and may not 
exceed the amount therein provided. When 
these procedures are followed, waste and 
inefficiency are eliminated and an economi- 
eal administration can be maintained. 

Economy may be effected through the 
more complete utilization of plant and 
equipment already provided and through 
the scientific planning of new construction. 
In many communities through the length- 
ening of the school day and the reorganiza- 
tion of the school program, more children 
ean be accommodated in buildings already 


available. In new structures expert plan- 


ning will reduce the number of ecubie feet 
required per pupil. Other economies may 
be effected by the more simple and certainly 
not less beautiful design, by the elimination 
of useless and costly mechanical equipment 
and by the better adaptation of the building 
to the actual needs of the school program. 

Even when all possible economies have 
been effected, there will be many local 
school systems unable to offer significant 
educational opportunities to children and to 
youth. This situation is due to the depen- 
dence of these tax districts upon the gen- 
eral property tax. From time immemorial 
we have recognized the obligation of the 
state to provide an equalized opportunity 
for education to all the children within its 
borders. Unfortunately the systems of 
state aid in a majority of the states have 
not yet been completed to a point where 
this ideal is realized. In the present emer- 
gency the closing of schools and the denial 
of opportunity to millions of American 
boys and girls is clearly indicated unless 
the state or nation steps in to remedy the 
situation. 

It is possible even in hard times through 
the development of a state-wide revenue 
system to provide for the maintenance of 
an equalized program of education in every 
area within the state. The technique re- 
quired for the distribution of such support 
is already available. The National Survey 
of School Finance in its analysis of the 
situation has shown the way to measure the 
need and the capacity to pay upon the part 
of each administrative area. It has just 
as clearly indicated the legislation neces- 
sary to make effective a system of support 
that will guarantee the fundamental pro- 
gram of education to every child within the 
state’s borders. It is the obligation of the 
profession to bring to the attention of 
legislators throughout the land the neces- 
sity for immediate action in the defense of 
our system of free public education. 

But there are cities, rural areas and even 
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whole states which find themselves unable 
to finance their educational programs. The 
emergency calls for action by the federal 
covernment. Emergency loans should be 
eranted by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to these states in order to en- 
able them to maintain their systems of free 
public education. The economic situation 
as undoubtedly justified the extension of 
credit to railroads, to banks and to agricul- 
ture. But the payment of the salaries of 
teachers in Chicago, in southern New Jer- 
sey or in Alabama is more important than 
the keeping of a railroad out of a receiver- 
ship. The maintenance of school services 
hroughout the United States is of vastly 
vreater importance to our future well- 
being than the maintenance of the solvency 
‘a great bank. The inability of some of 
the states to maintain their public-school 
systems calls for relief from the federal 
covernment. A lack of educational oppor- 
tunity in any state is a menace to the life 
of the nation. American boys and girls 
who are to-day being denied their educa- 
tional birthright will be the rulers of our 
country within the next twenty years. 
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Our economic development, particularly 
during the period of the past twenty years, 
has resulted in increased disparities among 
the states in income. The very nature of 
our economic system, with its concentra- 
tion of wealth and income in our larger 
financial centers, is indicative of the drift 
toward still greater differences in financial 
states. Even if no 


ability among the 


emergency existed further federal support 


would be indicated as a matter of justice 
and of equity among the several states. 
Federal support of education is as neces- 
sary a fiscal policy as is the support of edu- 
cation by the state in every administrative 
area within its borders. 

Our society is passing through a period 
of unprecedented economic distress. Eecon- 
omies can and must be made, but the ser- 
vices of education must be expanded and 
increased in efficiency to meet the needs of 
the crisis. We must fight not only to keep 
schools open but also to provide in them 
opportunities suited to the needs and capac- 
We must re- 
dedicate ourselves to the realization of the 


ities of all boys and girls. 


ideal of equality of opportunity. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SITUATION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF HAVANA 

PROFESSORS at the University of Havana, who 
have for the past three and a half years main- 
tained a firm attitude in opposition to the 
Machado régime, have, according to The New 
York Times, handed Sumner 
Welles, of the United States, a memorandum 


Ambassador 


definitely accepting his mediation. 

This makes the third important opposition 
faction which has signified acceptance of Mr. 
Welles as a mediator, the other two being the 
ABC student revolutionary organization and 
the OCRR—the “Organizacion Celular Radical 


,’ 


Revolucionario,” which has also accepted. 

In the memorandum, signed by delegates rep- 
resenting almost the entire faculty after delib- 
erations during the past week, the professors 
signified their acceptance of the offer made to 


them by the United States Ambassador of his 
good offices for solving the national problems of 
Cuba. 

Following along the same conditions agreed 
to by the ABC group on June 15, the professors’ 
acceptance, according to the memorandum, is 


made on the following basis: 


1. Because the tender of good offices as a pro 
cedure is recognized by international law and does 
not imply any prejudice to the sovereignty or in- 
dependence of Cuba and because the moment the 
subsequent negotiations depart from the path indi 
cated those who have accepted the offer will be 
free to withdraw. 

2. Because the tender of good offices has been 
made by the ambassador of a government which 
at present is carrying out in effect an anti-adminis 
tration policy and is desirous of furthering more 


cordial relations between the nations of America, 
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based upon absolute respect for the rights of all, 
and furthermore because of the outstanding quali- 
fications found in the person of the mediator. 

3. Because the professors hold to the firm belief, 
and that has been their basic motive in accepting 
the offer, that these negotiations will lead in a 
short period efficiently to a solution of Cuba’s 
problems, putting an end to those conditions which 
now exist in Cuba and reestablishing the rule of 
law, which is to-day unknown, and because, through 
these negotiations there can be obtained the reali- 
zation of the most fervent desire of the Cuban 
people 

The memorandum continues: 

The professors desire to emphasize that in reach- 
ing this determination they have not forgotten for 
a single moment the students of our university, 
who form an essential part of it and who have 
acted in so virile, self-sacrificing and generous a 
manner, which can never be forgotten by any of 
the professors, who are obligated both morally and 
as citizens to remember always the sacrifice, noble 
idealism, and above all the martyrdom of those 
who have fallen in the heroie struggle for right 


and for justice. 


Although there still remain three important 
oppositionist groups, namely, the Nationalists, 
the Marianistas and the university students who 
have not yet formally fallen into line, it was ex- 


pected that they also would accept mediation. 


THE ACADEMIC ASSISTANCE COUNCIL 

A Group of forty-one leaders in the intellec- 
tual life of Great Britain have formed an Aeca- 
demic Assistance Council, and have issued a 
public appeal for funds to assist university 
teachers on the Continent who, “on grounds of 
religion, political opinion, or race, are unable 
to carry on their work in their own country. 

Lord Rutherford is chairman of the Couneil 
and distinguished members include H. A. L. 
Fisher, Eustace Perey, Michael E. Sadler and 
G. M. Trevelyan, all of whom have served in 
the capacity of Minister of Education. 

The following memorandum has been issued 
by the eouneil: 

Many eminent scholars and men of science and 
university teachers of all grades and in all facul- 
ties are being obliged to relinquish their posts in 
the universities of Germany. 

The universities of our own and other countries 
will, we hope, take whatever action they can to 


offer employment to these men and women, as 
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teachers and investigators. But the financial re 
sources of universities are limited and are subject 
to claims for their normal development which can 
not be ignored. If the information before us is 
correct, effective help from outside for more than 
a small fraction of the teachers now likely to be 
condemned to want and idleness will depend on the 
existence of large funds specifically devoted to this 
purpose. It seems clear also that some organiza- 
tion will be needed to act as a center of informa- 
tion and put the teachers concerned into touch 
with the institutions that can best help them. 

We have formed ourselves accordingly into a 
provisional council for these two purposes. We 
shall seek to raise a fund, to be used primarily, 
though not exclusively, in providing maintenance 
for displaced teachers and investigators, and find- 
ing them the chance of work in universities and 
scientific institutions. 

We shall place ourselves in communication both 
with universities in this country and with organi- 
zations which are being formed for similar pur- 
poses in other countries, and we shall seek to pro- 
vide a clearing house and center of information 
for those who can take any kind of action directed 
to the same end. We welcome offers of coopera- 
tion from all quarters. We appeal for generous 
help from all who are concerned for academic 
freedom and the security of learning. We ask for 
means to prevent the waste of exceptional abilities 
exceptionally trained. 

The issue raised at the moment is not a Jewish 
one alone; many who have suffered or are 
threatened have no Jewish connection. The issue, 
though raised acutely at the moment in Germany, 
is not confined to that country. We should like to 
regard any funds entrusted to us as available for 
university teachers and investigators of whatever 
country who, on grounds of religion, political 
opinion or race are unable to carry on their work 
in their own country. 

The Royal Society has placed office accommoda- 
tion at the disposal of the council. Sir William 
Beveridge and Professor C. S. Gibson, F.R.S., are 
acting as honorary secretaries of the council, and 
communications should be sent to them at the 
Royal Society, Burlington House, W.1. An Execu- 
tive Committee is being formed and the names of 
trustees for the fund will shortly be announced. 
In the meantime checks can be sent to either of the 
honorable secretaries. 

Our action implies no unfriendly feelings to the 
people of any country; it implies no judgment on 
forms of government or on any political issue be- 
tween countries. Our only aims are the relief of 
suffering and the defense of learning and science. 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 
IN MATHEMATICS 


Tue College Entrance Examination Board at 
ts last meeting authorized the appointment of 
commission on examinations in mathematies. 
Che following have been selected as members of 


this commission ° 


Arnold Dresden, Swarthmore College 
(chairman ) 

Professor Ralph Beatley, Harvard University 

Professor William R. Longley, Yale University 


Professor J. H. M. Wedderburn, Princeton Univer- 


Professor 


sity 

Professor Anna J. Pell Wheeler, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege 

Professor Norbert Wiener, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 

Miss Grace S. Barker, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania 

Mr. William Betz, East 
New York 

Mr. Gordon R. Mirick, Lineoln School, New York, 
New York 

Mr. Rolland R. Smith, Central High School, Spring- 


field, Massachusetts 


High School, Rochester, 


The chairman, Professor Dresden, is at the 
present time president of the Mathematical As- 
sociation of America, under whose auspices was 
published in 1923 a monumental report on the 
Reorganization of Mathematies in Secondary 
Education. Upon this report was based the 
present definition of the board’s requirements in 
mathematies. Another member of the commis- 
sion, Mr. William Betz, is president of the Na- 
tional Couneil of Teachers of Mathematics, 
which for a number of years has had a com- 
mittee at work on the problem of entrance ex- 
aminations in mathematics. Among the ques- 
tions to which the commission has been invited 
to give special attention are the following: 


(1) The desirability of revising the present defini- 
tion of the requirements in mathematics. 

2) The desirability of modifying the present 
techniques of examining in mathematics. 

(3) The desirability of reorganizing the present 
examinations in mathematics so that two 
half-days will suffice for them. 

t) The desirability of continuing and developing 
as a separate examination the mathematical 
part of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
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REDUCTION IN THE FACULTY OF 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
ForTY-SEVEN members of the teaching staff 
of Rutgers University have been dropped, ae- 
cording to an announcement made by Dr. 
Robert C. Clothier, president. All are in the 
colleges for men. The cut in the staff was 
necessitated by the 20 per cent. cut in the 
appropriation made by the state legislature 
on June 19, following a 23 per cent. slash last 

year. 

Ten vacancies in the teaching staff of the 
New Jersey College for Women will not be 
filled, tuition fees in the women’s colleges will 
be inereased, and the general educational pro- 
gram of the university will have to be eur- 
tailed. 

Although the state’s appropriations to Rut- 
gers have been decreased 40 per cent. in two 
years and the retrenchment will make serious 
inroads in the university’s service to the state, 
Dr. Clothier stated that every effort would be 
made to maintain the educational integrity of 
the university. 

Explaining that members of the faeulty had 
taken a salary cut in excess of that generally 
taken throughout the state organization, he said 
that the men who would not be reappointed 
included fourteen faculty members in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, seven in the College 
of Engineering, three in the School of Eduea- 
tion, one in the School of Chemistry, nine in 
the College of Agriculture in addition to those 
to be released from the extension and research 
staffs, one in the department of ceramics and 
three in the university extension division. 


made include 


Other curtailments necessary 
the omission of certain courses in all colleges, 
the details of which will be worked out by deans 
and department heads; reductions in expendi- 
tures for teaching and research materials and 
supplies and in repairs to buildings. 

Faculty members retained will receive salary 
cuts additional to last year’s reductions, which 
ranged from 4 to 18 per cent. 

In addition, the board of trustees has de- 
cided to make up the deficit created by the re- 
duction in state funds by an increase of $25 in 
tuition fees for all student. 

As the College of Agriculture 
affected further by the reduction in Federal 


in the college. 
has been 
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funds, a reorganization of the educational pro- 
the the 


work, will be 


gram of college, ineluding extension 


necessary. 


THE RACKHAM BEQUEST 


THE will of the late Horace H. Rackham, who 
made his fortune as one of the original stock- 
holders in the Ford Motor Company, according 
to The Neu 


It creates a 


ov) 
ry 


York Times, was filed on June 2 


trust fund for various charitable 
uses which will result in making nearly $30,- 
000,000 available over a period of twenty-five 
Between $13,000,000 and $15,000,000 is 


Mr. Rackham died on 


years. 
available immediately. 
June 13, at the age of seventy-three years. 

The will places administration of charities in 
control of a board of trustees, one member of 
which is Mrs. Rackham. The principal and in- 
come is to be expended for “such benevolent, 
charitable, edueational, scientific, religious and 
public purposes as in the judgment of the trus- 
tees will promote the health, welfare, happiness, 
education, training and development of men, 
women and children, particularly the sick, aged, 
young, erring, poor, crippled, helpless, handi- 
capped, unfortunate and underprivileged, re- 
gardless of race, color, religion or station, pri- 
marily in Michigan and elsewhere in the world.” 

The bequest is the largest single gift to char- 

The trustees 
see fit for the 


ity in the history of Michigan. 
may expend the income as they 
broad purpose enumerated. 
Arthur J. 
Mr. Rackham was much impressed by the crea- 


Lacey, who was his attorney, said 
tion by Senator James Couzens of the Chil- 
dren’s Fund of Michigan, and eancelled a pre- 
vious will in order to set up a fund mueh re- 
sembling it. 

Under special gifts made in the will, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan will receive $100,000 to be 
used as loans or gifts to deserving students. A 
other smaller bequests were made, 
many in Detroit. outside Detroit in- 
eluded $50,000 to the First Church of Christ, 
Christian Scientist, Boston; $50,000 to the Im- 
perial Council of the Ancient Order, Nobles of 
the Mystie Shrine, Washington, for maintenance 
of Shriners’ hospitals for crippled children; 
$10,000 to the Quaker Children’s Home, Me- 
Connell, North Carolina; $10,000, Milligan Col- 
Milligan, $5,000, Seaman’s 


score ot 


Those 


lege, Tennessee; 


Home, New Girth, New York, and $5,000 to 
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Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tus- 
kegee, Alabama. 

Mr. Rackham, at the age of forty-five years, 
is said to have borrowed $5,000 to invest in 
stock of the Ford Company, and sixteen years 
later to have sold out to the Fords for $12,500,- 
O00, 
into the company, and had drawn more than 
$4,000,000 in dividends. 


He never put more than the initial $5,000 


THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, should his engage- 
ments permit, is expected to be the guest of 
honor at the Institute of Public Affairs which 
opens at the University of Virginia on July 2, 
under the Charles G. 
Maphis. 

He will deliver the Fourth of July address, 


which will be followed by a luncheon at the 


direction of Professor 


Farmington Country Club and a reception at 
Monticello. 
7,000 people. 
International problems will be discussed this 
year for the first time at the institute. Except 
relations be- 


The amphitheater accommodates 


for a round-table discussion of 
tween the United States and Latin-Ameriea, it 
has heretofore been the policy of Dr. Maphis to 
leave such topies to the Institute of Polities at 
Williamstown, but the Williamstown sessions 
are not being held this summer. 

Economie recovery will be the central theme 
around which most of the conferences and dis- 
cussions will be developed. Group considera- 
tion of banking and finance, of unemployment, 
of agriculture, of trade and treaty relations 
with foreign nations and American relations 
with the League of Nations will be conducted 
by authorities in their respective fields. 

Among those who will address public meet- 
ings are Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor; Bainbridge Colby, formerly Secretary 
of State; Dr. Otto Nathan, formerly adviser to 
the Ministry of Economies of the German Re- 
public; Chih Meng, associate director, China 
Institute of America, and Colonel Frederick S. 
Greene, Director of Publie Works of New York. 

Eight round-tables have been planned, four 
to be held the first and four the second week of 
the institute. 

From July 3 to 9, there will be round-table 
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discussions of the money, banking and financial 
situation in the United States, led by Dr. H. 
Parker Willis, of Columbia University. The 
round-table on our Latin-American 
will be led by Dr. Clarence H. Haring, of Har- 


relations 


vard. 

That in county government is to be conducted 
by Dr. George W. Spicer, chairman of the Vir- 
vinia Commission on County Government. 

Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin, director of the 
country church department of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, will lead the dis- 
eussion of the Country Church and Agriculture. 

In the second week the discussions will in- 
clude relations of the United States with the 
League of Nations, led by Felix Morley, of 
Brookings Institution and formerly director of 

e Geneva headquarters of the League of Na- 
tions Association of the United States. 

The United States and the Far East will be 
the subject of the discussion at another round- 
table to be conducted by Grover Clark, of New 
York, consultant on Far Eastern problems and 
former publisher and editor of The Peking 
Gazette. 

Two other round-tables, on unemployment in- 
surance and on religious education, will again 
be led by Spencer Miller, Jr., of New York, sec- 
retary of the Workers Edueation Bureau of 
America, and by the Rev. Minor C. Miller, gen- 
eral secretary of the Virginia Council of Re- 


lizious Edueation. 


TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT LOWELL 


A FAREWELL tribute to A. Lawrence Lowell, 
retiring President of Harvard University, was 
paid on June 13 by the members of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. 

An address of tribute to President Lowell was 
delivered by George Lyman Kittredge, Gurney 
professor of English literature, and a member 
of the Harvard Faeulty since 1890. 

At the close of the ceremony Professor Kit- 
tredge presented to President Lowell, on behalf 
of the faculty, a silver cup, which had originally 
belonged to John Leverett, a graduate of Har- 
vard College in 1690, and ninth president of 
Harvard, from 1707 to 1724. 


was executed by Edward Winslow, a famous 


The cup, which 


colonial silversmith, has been in the possession 
of the Leverett family for over two hundred 
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years. In 1931 it came into the possession of 


George C. Gebelein, from whom it was pur- 
chased by the Harvard Faculty. 

The silver cup is similar to the “tutor’s 
mugs,” which were traditionally given to Har- 
vard tutors by their students up to the end of 
the eighteenth century. It bears the name 
“Leverett,” boldly engraved in shaded Roman 
capitals on the front, and the maker’s mark KW 
to the left of the handle. 

An inscription in Latin has been added to 
mark the presentation of the eup to President 
Professor Edward K. 


Lowell. Composed by 


Rand, the inscription is translated as follows: 


To Abbott Lawrence Lowell, worthy sue- 
cessor of Leverett,—men who filled the 
bowls of the ancients with new wine. 
Presented by the teachers of Arts and 
Sciences, June 13, 1933, in token of their 
affection. 
This meeting in honor of President Lowell 
is reminiscent of a similar ceremony twenty- 
five years ago at the time of the retirement 
of President Charles W. Eliot. 
sion, the meeting was presided over by 


On that ocea- 
Dean 
LeBaron R. Briggs, of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, and the address was given by the late 


Professor George Herbert Palmer. 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED BY 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 

THE following honorary degrees have been 

Litt.D. on 


English at 


conferred by Dartmouth College: 
Robert 
Amherst, and on Leon B. Richardson, historian 
of Dartmouth; Se.D. on Charles S. Little, or- 
ganizer and superintendent, Letchworth Village, 
Thiells, New York; Mus.D. on Walter J. Dam- 
rosch, New York City, and Ped.D. on Charles 
W. Newhall, Shattuck 
Faribault, Minnesota, and on Dr. Fletcher H. 


Frost, poet, Professor of 


head master, Sehool, 


Swift, professor of education, University of 
California. 

The citations made by President Ernest Mar- 
tin Hopkins in the ease of Dr. Newhall and Pro- 


fessor Swift follow: 


DOCTOR OF PEDAGOGY 


Charles Watson Newhall, head master of the 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minnesota: 
of the Johns Hopkins University in 1893. It isa 


Graduate 
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matter of general understanding in American col- 
leges how indispensable to their own high attain- 
ment is the thoroughness of training of the impor- 
To the 


such 


tant preparatory schools of the country. 
the 


the colleges owe a common debt. 


administrative heads and to masters of 


schools, For 
forty years you have served Shattuck School—as 
teacher in mathematics for twenty-three and as 
head master for seventeen. Under your skilled in- 
struction hundreds laid the substantial foundation 
for distinctive work in later life; under your effi- 
cient leadership a school already great, among the 
oldest of church schools, has become greater, and 
the percentage of boys continuing their education 
into college grades has become largely increased. 
In recognition of the influence in the head master- 
ship which is yours, and in endorsement of the 
prestige and repute which have been awarded you 
the Northwest, 
knowledgment of the quality of school graduates 


in school circles of and in aec- 
numbered through successive generations in Dart- 
mouth enrolment, I confer upoa you the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Fletcher Harper Swift, professor of education in 
the University of California: Graduate of Dart- 
1898. Authority on the theory of edu- 
the facts of educational 


no itemization is possible, within the 


mouth in 


cational method and on 
practise ; 
limits of time available, of your manifold accom- 
plishments. Through the years of your profes- 


identified with im- 
of the 


universities of this country; as lecturer and ad- 


sional career you have been 


portant appointments in many foremost 
viser, you have been associated with many another; 
as investigator, you have studied the school sys- 
tems of the various states and those of foreign 
countries. You have been an expert consultant in 
the Federal Office of Education and elsewhere on 
publie school finance; you have written illuminat- 
ingly in general discussions and in formal reports 
upon subjects within your field; you have made 
yourself an intelligent apostle of change as essen- 
tial to progress, when this was deemed desirable, 
while at the same time you have never failed to 
recognize the existing values in established proced- 
ures. In acknowledgment of your versatile talents 
and your scholarly attainments, I confer upon you 


the honorary degree of Doctor of Pedagogy. 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED AT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

Decrees conferred by Yale University on 

June 21 included in the sciences the doctorate 

of science on Ernest William Brown, Josiah 

Willard Gibbs professor of mathematics emer- 
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itus at the university, and on Dr. Alfred 
Newton Richards, professor of pharmacology 
at the University of Pennsylvania. The doe- 


torate of laws was conferred on Dr. Harold 
Willis Dodds, newly elected president of Prince- 
ton University, and on Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, 
The de- 
gree of master of science was conferred on Dr. 
William Bosworth Castle, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, assistant professor of medicine, Thorn- 
dike Memorial Foundation, and Boston City 
Hospital; on Lineoln Ellsworth, New York 
City, explorer, and on Dr. Alfred Lee Loomis, 
physicist, director of the Loomis Laboratories, 
and the degree of master of arts on Harry 
Alfred Peters, head master of the University 
School at Cleveland. 

Candidates for the honorary degrees were 
cited by Professor William Lyon Phelps, while 
degrees were conferred by Dr. Angell. 

The citations made in conferring the degree 
on Dr. Dodds follow: 


Surgeon-General of the United States. 


HAROLD WILLIS DODDS, LL.D. 


Professor Phelps: President of Princeton. His 
originality was shown at the very beginning by his 
being born in Utica, but not in the State of New 
York. His B.A. degree he took at Grove City Col- 
lege, his M.A. at Princeton, his Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He has taught economics 
at Purdue, Western Reserve and Princeton. He 
was electoral adviser to the Government of Nica- 
ragua, and chief adviser to the president of the 
National Board of Elections of Nicaragua. He is, 
or was, a Republican. Doctor Dodds, while at- 
tracting attention as a university scholar, has been 
conspicuous in world affairs. He has been called 
the best-known North American in Central and 
South America, where he has gained popularity 
while administering justice. Woodrow Wilson 
urged Princetonians to think of their university as 
‘Princeton in the nation’s service.’’ This ideal 
is well represented in the career of Dr. Dodds. He 
has held the chair formerly occupied by President 
Garfield of Williams. Three years ago there was 
founded the Princeton School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs. Dr. Dodds was chosen chairman. 
During the last year he has been at the head of 
the survey which the governor asked Princeton to 
make of New Jersey’s government. With twenty 
assistants, Dr. Dodds worked four months without 
missing a class or a lecture and turned in a report 
of 150,000 words showing how the stale could save 
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$14,000,000. What splendid training for his pres- 


ent position! The presidency of an American uni 
ersity is probably the worst respectable job in 
the world, but we believe Dr. Dodds will be equal 
to the situation. There is only one point where 
» seems unqualified. In the seventeenth century, 
d Thomas Fuller said that in the character of a 
iniversity president, it was advisable that there 
should be ‘‘a little dullness.’’ A review of Dr. 
Dodds’s past achievements seems to indicate that 
in this one respect he is lacking. Yale and Prince- 
ton are the best of allies and friends, even though 


Jonathan Edwards did catch the smallpox. All 
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Yale men rejoice in the puissance and prestige of 
Princeton, and we confidently look forward to a 
brilliant administration under the new president, 
who to-day becomes also a son of Yale. 

Dr. Angell: President of Princeton University. 
Latest in a long line of distinguished executives, 
Yale, 


honored scholar, tried administrator, Yale weleomes 


of whom the first was an eminent son of 
you into her fellowship and, in token of the re 
speet in which she holds you and the great insti 
tution over which you preside, she confers upon 
you the degree of Doctor of Laws, admitting you 


to all its rights and privileges. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


AMONG the honorary degrees conferred by 
Harvard University was the doctorate of laws 
on Governor Cross, of Connecticut. The cita- 
tion made by President Lowell follows: “Wil- 
bur Lucius Cross—professor and dean of the 
Graduate School of Yale University, who, fol- 
lowing her motto, has rendered high service to 
his people as Governor of Connecticut.” The 
degree of doctor of science was conferred on 
Professor Harlow Shapley, director of the Har- 
vard College Observatory, and on Dr. George 
David Birkhoff, professor of mathematies. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY has conferred the doc- 
torate of laws on Edward D. Duffield, who has 
been acting president; the doctorate of letters 
on Herbert Putnam, librarian of the Library of 
Congress, and on James Truslow Adams, his- 
torian and man of letters. 


ARTHUR S. 
University, has received the degree of doctor of 
laws from Amherst College, of which he was 
The degree was also con- 
ferred on Dr. Frank L. Babbott, Jr., president 
of the Long Island College of Medicine, and the 
degree of L.H.D. was conferred on George H. 


PROFESSOR Pease, of Harvard 


formerly president. 


Haynes, professor of political science at the 
Worcester Polytechnie Institute. 


BATES COLLEGE awarded at commencement 
to Martha M. Berry, 
founder and director of the Berry Schools, 
Mount Berry, Georgia; the degree of L.H.D. to 
Stephen S. Wise, Rabbi, Free Synagogue, New 
York City, and the degree of Ed.D. to Herbert 
L. Sawyer, president of the Colby Junior Col- 


the degree of LL.D. 


lege. 


30STON UNIVERSITY has conferred the degree 
of L.H.D. on Dr. Roscoe Pound, dean of the 
Harvard Law School; the honorary degree of 
Pd.D. on Clara E. Craig, director of training at 
the Rhode Island College of Edueation, and the 
degree of Mus.D. on Frederick S. 


dean of the New England 


Converse, 
Conservatory of 
Music. The doctorate of divinity was conferred 
on Willis J. King, president of Gammon Theo- 
Atlanta, 


Handel Lee, president of Nanking Theological 


logical Seminary, Georgia, and on 


Seminary, China. Dr. Pound delivered an ad- 


dress on “Our Times before the Tribunal of 
History.” 

Dr. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, professor of 
philosophy and until a year ago chairman of 
the Experimental College of the University of 
Wisconsin, will be the head of the Adult Center 
for Social Studies recently established in San 
Francisco. It is that Presidents 
Sproul, of the University of California, and 
Wilbur, of Stanford University, have approved 


the plan. 


reported 


Dr. Harvey CusHinG, who recently retired as 
Moseley professor of surgery at Harvard Uni- 
versity and surgeon-in-chief at the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, has been appointed the first 
Sterling professor of neurology at Yale Univer- 
sity. The chair has been founded through a 
gift of $300,000 from the estate of John W. 
Sterling. 

Dr. Rozert P. BiceLow, professor of zoology 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
who has been connected with the institute since 
1893, retires at the end of the academic year 
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with the title professor emeritus. He will be an Dr. Cuarues T. Loran, Sterling professor of 


honorary lecturer at the institute next year. 


Dr. ER 
has been appointed dean of both branches of 
the Juilliard School of Musie, New York City. 
The school ineludes the Institute of Musical 
Art and the Graduate School. The resignation 


of Dr. Frank H. Damrosech, who has been dean 


NEST HUTCHESON, pianist and teacher, 


of the Institute of Musical Art since its estab- 
lishment, has been accepted. Oscar Wagner 


has been appointed assistant dean. 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON, the dramatie eritie 
and playwright, has been appointed a member 
of the faculty of the department of drama of 
the Yale School of Fine Arts to teach Pro- 
fessor George Pierce Baker’s course in play- 
writing. Professor Baker, as has been already 
announced, has retired as chairman of the de- 
partment and is sueceeded by Professor Allar- 


dyee Nicoll, of the University of London. 


Dr. ArtTHUR S. Dewtng has resigned as pro- 
fessor of finance in the Business School of Har- 
vard University. He is reported to have stated 
for publication that “he had voluntarily re- 
signed because he resented an investigation by 
Dean Wallace B. Donham into his private busi- 
ness affairs.” 

PROFESSOR SPRANGER, who resigned on April 
25 from the chair of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin as a protest against the behavior 
of the students, has informed Dr. Rust, the 
Prussian Commissioner for Education, of his 


willingness to continue his work. 


Dr. JAMES FRANCK, professor of physics at 
the University of Gottingen, who refused the 
offer of the Nazi government to let him retain 
his position in the university, has been ap- 
pointed for the coming academic year Speyer 
guest professor at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. CHARLIE DuNnBAR Broan, fellow of Trin- 
ity College, has been elected Knightbridge pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy at the University of 
Cambridge in place of Dr. W. R. Sorley, who re- 
tires at the end of the current academic year. 


Dr. CLARENCE E. McCuune, professor of 
zoology at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence to serve 
as visiting professor of zoology at Keio Uni- 


versity, Tokio. 


education in Yale University, will serve on the 
1933 faeulty of the University of Hawaii sum- 
mer session in Honolulu. Professor Mark A. 
May, also of Yale, was a member of the Hawaii 
summer faculty in 1930. Dr. Loram will con- 
duct courses dealing with international relations 
and social anthropology in the School of Pacific 
and Oriental Affairs, which is a division of the 
summer school. 

Dr. Howarp LEE McBain, dean of the fae- 
ulty of political science and Ruggles professor 
of constitutional law at Columbia University, 
has been invited to assist in the revision of the 
Cuban electoral laws. 

At Dartmouth College the resignation is an- 
nounced of Craven Laycock, dean of the college 
since 1913, to take effect on October 1, 1934. 
EK. Gordon Bill, dean of freshmen and director 
of admissions, will become dean of the faculty, 
while Lloyd Neidlinger, president of the Dart- 
mouth Athletic Council and coach of the Prince- 
ton hockey team, will fill the newly created post 
of assistant dean of the college. Robert C. 
Strong, executive assistant to the president, will 
become the new dean of freshmen and director 
of admissions, and Albert I. Dickerson will be- 
come executive assistant. 

Dr. Witui1AM H. Merzuer, dean of the ecol- 
lege, and Anna E. Pierce, dean of women, 
at the New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany, retired at the close of the school year. 
Dean Metzler has served as a dean since 1923 
and Dean Pierce has served as a member of 
the faculty since 1886. Two other members 
of the faculty will also retire this year. 
They are Professor W. A. Woodard, head of 
the biology department, and Mrs. Florence D. 
Frear, instructor in home economies. 

JEROME Burtt has been appointed supervisor 
of secondary education of Massachusetts. He 
sueceeds Frank P. Morse, who will retire in 
September. 

Proressor M. A. Bicetow, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been elected a 
fellow of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion and a member of the board of directors of 
the National Health Council. 

Dr. Earte E. Evusank, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology of the University of Cinein- 
nati, has been appointed a member of the board 
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editors of The American Journal of Sociol- 

14. 

THe following have been elected members of 
the Harvard board of overseers, to serve for 
six years: Walter Lippmann, 10, New York 
City; Mark A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87, Boston; 
Gaspar G. Bacon, *08, Boston; Nathan Hay- 
ward, 95, Philadelphia; Samuel H. Woleott, 
‘03. Milton. A sixth new member of the board, 
Henry 5S. 
Island, will fill the unexpired term of two years 
of Dr. William S. Thayer, Baltimore, Maryland, 
who died on December 10, 1932. 


Morgan, ’23, Locust Valley, Long 


At the graduation exercises of Lawrence 
Academy, at Groton, Massachusetts, Dr. Ken- 
neth C. M. Sills, president of Bowdoin College, 
spoke on “Self-education in School and in Life.” 

Dr. Mary E. Woo.vey, president of Mount 
Holyoke College, was the chief speaker at the 
commencement exercises of Adelphi College, 
Garden City, Long Island. 

Dr. M. Carey Tuomas, formerly president of 
Bryn Mawr College, made the address at the 
opening session of the thirteenth Bryn Mawr 
Summer School for Women Workers, for which 
100 students, half union and half non-union, 
representing fourteen states, have been enrolled. 
lr. Thomas spoke on the desirability of the for- 
mation of a labor party in the United States. 

THE annual Boyle Lecture at the Junior 
Scientifie Club at the University of Oxford was 
delivered on June 2 by Lord Rutherford, who 
took as his subject “The Artificial Transmuta- 
tion of the Elements.” 

Dr. ALBERT EINSTEIN delivered on June 13 
the Deneke Lecture at Lady Margaret Hall, Ox- 
ford, Sir Charles Sherrington presiding. 

CLARA S. BurrouGH, principal of the Camden 
High School since 1900, died on June 23 in her 
sixty-fifth year. Miss Burrough had served in 
the Camden schools for fifty-five years. 

Dr. Percy StTarrorD ALLEN, president of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, since 1924, died 
on June 16. He was sixty-three years old. 

THE outdoor pulpit in the new $1,000,000 
Chapel of Trinity College, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, said to be one of the finest college chapels 
in the East, was dedicated on June 18 in mem- 
ory of Dr. Flavel S. Luther, president of the 
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college from 1904 to 1918 and long prominent 
The dedi- 


cation was a principal event of baccalaureate 


in the political life of Connecticut. 
Sunday. An outdoor service was held on the 
campus, with Dr. John H. Finley, of New York, 
The dedication of the pulpit 
The book rest of 
this pulpit consists of a stone presented by the 


as the speaker. 
followed Dr. Finley’s address. 


people of the Town of Tabor, Czechoslovakia. 
It is the stone from which John Huss preached 
in the years 1413 and 1414 after he was driven 
out of the churches in Prague. 

By vote of the board of trustees of Radcliffe 
College the new science building of the college 
has been given the name of William Elwood 
Byerly Hall. 
of the department of mathematies and was the 


Professor Byerly was a member 


first member of the Harvard faculty of mathe- 
maties to agree to cooperate with the committee 
which in 1879 was planning to “provide col- 
legiate instruction for women.” He also served 
for more than thirty years as chairman of the 
academie board at Radcliffe, the longest term of 
service given the college by an individual. The 
building, which provides laboratories and elass- 
rooms for the departments of chemistry, physies 
and elementary astronomy, was given by the 
General Education Board, and was opened at 
the beginning of this academic year. Professor 
Arthur Lamb, director of the Harvard Chem- 
ical Laboratories, supervised the planning of 
the building on behalf of the department ot 
chemistry, and Professor E. Leon Chaffee and 
Professor Frederick A. Saunders represented 
the department of physics. 


PRESIDENT S. V. SANFORD, of the University 
of Georgia, made the principal address at the 
celebration of the centennial of Mercer Univer- 
sity, Macon. The celebration was held at Pen- 
field, where Jesse Mercer founded the institu- 
tion on 450 acres in Penfield as a manual labor 
school. In 1837 it was chartered as a univer- 
sity and given the right to confer degrees. It 
was endowed with $100,000 by Georgia Baptists. 


THE School of Education of Northwestern 
University has arranged a special conference on 
“Edueational Trends and Problems.” Leaders 
for the discussions include President Lotus D. 
Coffman, of the University of Minnesota, Dean 


Charles H. Judd, of the University of Chicago, 
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Dr. Cayee Morrison, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education for the State of New York. The 
problems include an analysis of school fune- 
tions, curricular revisions, current experimenta- 
tion in teaching practise and the pressing prob- 
lems of school finance. The conference begins 


on July 10 and continues until July 15. 


THe International Bureau of Edueation, 
Geneva, is organizing, from July 31 to August 
5, a sixth special course for members of the 
teaching profession (elementary and secondary 
school teachers, training college lecturers, school 
inspectors, ete.) on: “How to make the League 
of Nations known and to develop the Spirit of 
International Cooperation.” This course, which 
will be educational in character, will include lee- 
tures on the work of the principal international 
institutions of Geneva, on psychology applied 
to education for peace, and several lessons on 
didactie methods to use in such teaching. The 
detailed program may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the bureau. The International Bureau 
of Edueation is notifying the various govern- 
ments so that they may send scholarship stu- 
dents, as they have done to the preceding 
courses. 


GRADUATES of the United States Naval Acad- 
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emy who fail hereafter to receive commissions 
in the Navy would be accorded the collegiate 
degree of bachelor of science under the terms 
of a bill passed on February 9 by the Senate. 
The measure must yet receive House approval, 
but this was forecast in the debate. The Senate 
action was predicted on the knowledge, supplied 
it by the Department of the Navy, that since 
no more than fifty per cent. of the midshipmen 
may be given officers’ commissions, the remain- 
der should be equipped with some status show- 
ing successful completion of the academy cur- 
riculum. The Navy Department informed the 
Committee on Naval Affairs that the course of 
study at the Annapolis institution rated with 
other collegiate courses and that the award of 
a diploma conferring the degree of bachelor of 
science was a fair method of treatment. In the 
course of the debate, Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, suggested the need for a limita- 
tion on the number of appointments to the Naval 
and Military academies, saying it appeared that 
there should be some restriction beyond that 
now in effect. The debate also brought expres- 
sions to the effect that the total number of cadets 
and midshipmen educated at the expense of the 
government should be reduced. 


DISCUSSION 


DRAMA FOR YOUNG AND OLD 

Two recent ventures in school dramaties that 
have come to my attention indicate that there 
is a new and rapidly growing interest in dra- 
matie art among our people, both in and out of 
school. These enterprises also indicate a new 
and elose relationship between the school and 
its patrons. 

I refer specifically to the new Children’s 
Theater recently established by Miss Beverly F. 
Freitag, teacher of grade four in East School, 
Stoneham, Massachusetts; and the Community 
Players of Bordentown, New Jersey, under the 
general direction of Miss Nelchen T. Sievers. 

Miss Freitag has already direeted and pre- 
sented the first of the series of three plays, 
“Over the Hills and Far Away,” by Florence 
Kiper Frank, and in April will present “The 
Three Spinners,” by the same author. Subse- 
quently, a third play yet to be selected will be 


given. 


The producing staff, cast, orchestra and vocal 
ensembles will consist entirely of children from 
grades one to six. The ushers are children 
dressed as characters in children’s books. 

Forty children took part in her first play, and 
125 or more patrons of the school are members 
of the theater. These were drawn on for vari- 
ous types of assistance, such as the furnishing 
of stage properties and costumes. 

The plays are rousing keen interest on the 
part of the children, teachers, members of the 
school board and the general community, and 
the enterprise is looked upon by competent and 
intelligent observers from the metropolitan area 
as one of outstanding significance. 

For instance, Clayton D. Gilbert, head of the 
dramatie department of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, says: “The children’s theater 
movement is a great step in the right direction 
to furnish artistic, educational and entertaining 
programs. It is a natural instinet for the child 
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act and this talent when directed produces 
ost interesting results. It would be a blessing 

every community if there could be a chil- 
dren’s theater direeted entirely to the best inter- 
ests of the children, giving them training in the 

st of musie and drama. What a wonderful 

inge it would make in our grown-up audi- 
ences if they were brought up from children to 
ve the best in art.” 
The Community Players in Bordentown are 
ults. The program that I saw them present 
consisted of three short plays: “Suppressed De- 
sires,” by Glaspell and Cook; “Mix Well and 
Stir,” by Taylor, and “At Rest,” by Tull. 

These plays offered a wide range of content 
and method and brought out various dramatic 
abilities, from farce comedy to high tragedy. 

As is usual in such community enterprises, 
people of surprising talent come to light. The 
players are all happy and enthusiastic over the 
accomplishments they have achieved. The com- 
munity filled the school auditorium to capacity 
and went away proud of their friends, and 
happy in realizing that they were a part of a 
social unit that could produce such satisfying 
drama. 

Both of these enterprises have been conducted 
vith a surprisingly small element of expense— 
that is, expense in terms of money. Unbeliev- 
able contributions of time and energy have been 
freely given by both Miss Freitag and Miss 
Sievers, and by interested helpers in their re- 
spective communities, and both may feel proud 
of their work. 

C. R. Rounps 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

TRENTON, N. J. 


HOW ONE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
CARRIES ON 


OvuR continuation school students come from 
the poor homes of the city. A majority of 
their parents are receiving welfare aid from 
some of the relief organizations, and many of 
them have been receiving aid during the past 
two or three years. In fact, less than 10 per 
of these children come from homes in 
which the parents are self-supporting. In one 
group of fifteen girls only nine of them had 
Fully 50 


cent. 


mothers who were living at home. 
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per cent. of the students of this year come 


from broken homes. Under these circumstances, 
it is necessary that much welfare work be done 
in the homes other than merely furnishing the 
families with food and clothing. We have made 
a special effort to assist the families in main- 
taining a fair standard of living and in keeping 
The 


have revealed many cases in which it was pos- 


up their spirits and morale. home calls 
sible to do things that aided the families a great 
deal, and at no extra expense. 

The Red Cross has been very generous to us 
in furnishing cloth from which dresses and other 
garments have been made in our sewing room 
for the girls who were in school and for the 
younger girls and their families. We have in- 
sisted that the work be done on these garments 
at school and that it be done as well as can be 
expected of girls who have had little instruetion 
in dressmaking. 
all classes to living and health conditions in the 


Special attention is given in 
homes. Great improvement has been brought 
about in several homes because of the super- 
vision given by the teachers of the continuation 
school, and the appearance of the students has 
been much improved. The girls of the school 
have made the following: 125 girls’ dresses; 11 
women’s dresses; 42 men’s blue chambray shirts 
and white shirts; 78 sweat shirts made from 60 
per cent. wool undershirts; 65 girls’ undergar- 
ments; 75 made-over garments; 65 pairs of 
pillow eases; 50 aprons for girls and mothers; 
39 little girls’ dresses; 11 little boys’ pants and 
blouses. 

The boys have done home repairs and made 
literally hundreds of articles for their homes, 
such as clothes sticks, clothes-line winders, 
book ends, footstools, door stops, radio, sew- 
ing and phonograph cabinets, children’s chairs, 
ironing boards and shoe shine boxes. The best 
part of it all is that these boys and girls have 
been happily and usefully busy and have not 
been running the streets. 

There has been an unusual number of over- 
age boys and girls in school. Some of them 
continued to attend after they had passed their 
seventeenth birthday, and others who had been 
students in former years returned to school. 
They came in voluntarily and have been very 
much interested in the regular courses. 

In spite of adverse conditions we have placed 
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28 boys and 107 girls on jobs that have paid 
Our former patrons have helped 
us loyally. We 


and others to talk to the boys and girls along 


them wages. 


have invited store managers 
vocational lines and have secured places through 
interest aroused in that way. One manager has 
taken four girls as a result of his appearance 
before the continuation school elasses. 

There is every reason to believe that the en- 
rolment next year will be larger than that of 
this year. A majority of the boys and girls of 
this year have said that they will return next 
fall if they do not have work. Also an un- 
usually large number of parents have told us 
that their attend 


school next year because they ean not afford to 


children will continuation 
send them to full-time schools. 
A. B. LigHtTroor 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 


THE HONOR SYSTEM AT BARNARD 
COLLEGE 


In the 10th number of SCHOOL AND 
Sociery, I note an article by Professor John 
T. Wahlquist, of the University of Utah, entitled 


June 
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VOL. 


“The Honor System in American Colleges and 
in which he lists Barnard College 


Universities,” 
as having no honor system. 

I would like to correct this statement, as 
Barnard has had a successful honor system for 
It covers procedure not only in 
’ and written 


many years. 
final examinations but in “quizzes’ 
work throughout the year. An honor board 
composed of students considers all cases of in- 
fringement and recommends action to the dean. 
The statement the student 
handbook is as follows: 


which appears in 


Examinations, quizzes and all the everyday de- 
tails of college life are conducted under the Honor 
System. Each new student, upon entering Barnard, 
automatically comes under the ruling of this sys- 
tem. She will be asked to sign the Honor Code 
signifying her understanding of the ideals and the 
standard of honor there set forth. The administra- 
tion of the Honor Code is in the hands of the 
Honor Board, which has judicial powers in all 
cases of infringement. 

Louise H. Gregory, 
Associate Dean 


REPORTS 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE 
TEACHING 


Nor through methods but through men alone 
ean teaching be improved in higher institutions, 
according to the conclusion and the keynote of 
the lengthy survey by the Committee on College 
and University Teaching of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. 

The committee’s investigation, financed by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation, is unique 
in academie history because it is the first at- 
tempt by college professors themselves to study 
the actual conditions of teaching on a national 
scale. Under the chairmanship of Professor 
W. B. Munro, formerly of Harvard and now 
at the California Institute of Technology, the 
committee placed the following broad questions 
before the 12,000 members of the association: 

1. What, in the judgment of college teachers, 
are the chief problems connected with the im- 
provement of college teaching? 

2. Is there any consensus of opinion among 


college professors, or any approach to a con- 


sensus, With respect to the ways in which these 
problems can be solved? 

3. What experiments in the way of improy- 
ing the effectiveness of college teaching are now 
being carried on, and what is the judgment of 
college professors as to the probable success of 
these experiments? 

Aided by visits of the field director of the 
survey, Professor Homer L. Dodge, of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, to more than seventy insti- 
tutions of all types in various parts of the 
country, the committee has grouped answers to 
these questions in some twenty divisions. 
Among the more notable of these are the dis- 
cussions of “The Quality of College Teaching 
To-day,” “Present Facilities for the Selection 
of College Teachers,” “Teacher Training,” 
“The Teacher’s Responsibility for Educational 
Policy” and “Experiments with New Methods 
of Instruction.” 

Without trying to deny that there is a con- 
siderable amount of poor instruction in Amer- 
ican institutions, the committee affirms its be- 
lief that the general level of teaching has been 
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steadily improving and is “eommendably high,” 

spite of the great strain placed on teaching 
resources during the recent years of unprece- 
dented expansion. But the difficulties of re- 
eruiting superior personnel for the profession 

admitted to be grave, since many of the 
blest minds are likely to be attracted by the 
rewards of other vocations. 


rreater material 


\fethods of selection of candidates are also de- 
clared to be haphazard and careless. 
Particularly constructive sections of the re- 
port outline ways of more systematie and help- 
preparation of the prospective teacher both 
the graduate school and during his first years 
in a department. In this connection the com- 
mittee faces the warmly debated question of re- 
quired professional training for college teachers, 
and comes to the conclusion that while the ma- 
jority of the profession distrust formal courses 
n education, the young teacher should be stimu- 
lated to prepare himself as broadly as possible 
in the field of educational problems. 
the report urges, should all faculty members 
escape the limitations of their special depart- 
nental interests and feel greater responsibility 


So also, 


for shaping the general policies of their insti- 
tutions. 

With regard to the various new methods of 
instruction now being widely adopted, the re- 
port does not regard any of them as fully 
proved and recommends more searching con- 
trolled study of present experimental methods. 
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, faculties 
for the 


improvement of college teaching which are ex- 


“Meanwhile,” it concludes, “college 


should beware of educational devices 
tensively being advertised as wonder-working 
contrivanees for gaining the end without the 
means, the goal without the travail. There is 
no magie in any plan of instruction, taken by 
itself. 
high-grade results from a combination of low- 


No pedagogical device will wrest 


grade students and low-grade instructors. 
The primary problem is not one of methods 
but of men.” 

The membership of the committee includes: 
Professors W. B. 
of Technology, chairman; F. i. 


Munro, California Institute 
Richtmyer, 
Cornell University, vice-chairman; Fernandus 
Payne, Indiana University, secretary; George 
Boas, the Johns Hopkins University; A. L. 
Bondurant, University of Mississippi; Alzada 
Comstock, Mount Holyoke College; Hardin 
Craig, Stanford University; Charles H. Judd, 
University of Chicago; H. L. Dodge, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, field director. Advisory mem- 
bers are: President James R. Angell, Yale Uni- 
versity; Chancellor S. P. Capen, University of 
Buffalo; President L. D. Coffman, University 
of Minnesota; Dr. Kathryn McHale, Associa- 
tion of University Women; Dr. H. W. Tyler, 
general secretary, American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors; President W. E. Wickenden, 
Case School of Applied Science, and President 
Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE USE OF THE RESIDENCE ADDRESS 
IN THE PREDICTION OF HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATION 

For several years the writer has been inter- 
ested in discovering factors that may be used 
for predicting those pupils who will withdraw 
from school before graduation. At Collinwood 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, each pupil who 
secured a work permit was interviewed by the 
school counselor just before the permit was 
On observing that similar street ad- 
dresses were given by many pupils, the writer 
became eurious as to the significance of the 
home address. In following up this lead, maps 
of the Collinwood school district were prepared 
in such a manner that the exact street and house 


rranted. 


number location could be determined. On one 
map the home addresses of 464 high school 
graduates were plotted. This group ineluded 
all who graduated in five consecutive semester 
classes. On another map the addresses of an 
equal number of pupils who had withdrawn 
from school before graduation were plotted. 
These non-graduates included about one third 
of the total number who had withdrawn during 
the five semesters represented by the graduating 
students. Inasmuch as the names were drawn 
at random and care was taken to secure about 
equal number from each month of the year, this 
sampling was considered representative of the 
total group. When the plotting of the two 


groups had been completed the total area was 
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In forming these districts 
First, an effort 


divided into distriets. 
three factors were considered. 
districts conform to 
Second, an attempt 
that were 


economically. 


was made to have the 
natural racial groupings. 
districts 


was made to secure 


homogeneous culturally and 


Third, 
boundaries, such as railroads, undeveloped areas, 


wherever possible natural geographic 
main thoroughfares and original boundaries of 
real estate developments, were used. It was 
possible to form nine distriets which met these 
conditions. 

The graduates included in this study com- 
prised the total number which graduated dur- 
ing a two and a half year period. The non- 
graduates comprised one third of those who 
It is believed 
In order 


withdrew during the same period. 
that the sampling was representative. 
therefore to obtain the expectancy for gradua- 
tion or withdrawal it was necessary to multiply 
the non-graduates by three. The result is shown 
in Table I. 
TABLE I 
Area A 3 C0 DB 
Graduates..51 19 37 25 58 68 


Non-gradu- 


F GHI Total 
38 30138 464 
81177 180 174 228171273 6102 1,392 


ates 


Given the street address of any pupil in the 
Collinwood district, it is now possible to state 
his ehanees of graduation in terms of this 
variable. In area A, he has 28 chances out of 
100; in area B, 10 chances; in C, 17; in D, 13; 
in EF, 20; in F, 26; in G, 12; in H, 83 and in I, 
58. If the entire area served by this school were 
considered as a whole, any given student has one 
chance in four of graduating. The advantage 
of the smaller areas for prediction and guidance 
is obvious. 

What community variables are responsible for 
the significance of the residence address? A 
study of census data’ for areas studied seems 
to indicate that nationality, family size and 
home ownership are contributing factors. Areas 
which include considerable industrial and rail- 
road land show slightly lower indices of per- 
sistence. Within the Collinwood district the 
best section economically was also the best in 
school persistence. It is also probable that the 
1 Howard Whipple Green, ‘‘ Population Charac- 
by Census Tracts: Cleveland, Ohio.’’ 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, 1931. 
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attitude of the person or community toward 
their economic status is more important than 
the tangible figure. One family might consider 
an income of $150 a month quite sufficient for 
comfortable living, while another family would 
look upon such a situation as poverty. It is 
likely that the neighborhood in which the family 
lives would contribute largely to this attitude. 


CONCLUSION 

This article is intended to suggest a technique 
whereby one objective factor useful in the pre- 
diction of “early leaving” may be obtained. 
“Street address” apparently represents a com- 
plicated group of variables. Economie status, 
national origins, size of family and neighbor- 
hood attitudes are included. This index is 
easily obtained and objective. It might well be 
used in a regression equation for predicting 
school persistence, which would in addition in- 
clude intelligence level, age grade, scholastic 
record and pupil attitudes toward school work.* 
That this particular measure would have to be 
worked out for each individual school district 
and that new maps would have to be made often 
enough to take care of major shifts in popula- 
tion is obvious. 

C. W. Hau 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


ALL-AMERICA SOCIAL SERVICE 


rep HALw’s first Social Year Book was the 
best manual of current services ever attempted. 
His second! is better still. It is an eneyelopedia 
of American social service. From “Adoption 
of Children” to “Zoning and City Planning” it 
offers, alphabetically arranged and buttressed 
with eross references, 543 large pages of ac- 
counts of the aims, methods and work of the 
different social services of the United States, 
each article written by an expert in the field 
covered. Crime prevention, Americanization, 
civil service reform, playgrounds, policewomen, 
prostitution, mental hygiene, birth control, Sal- 
vation Army, handicapped, child labor, charac- 
ter education and almost all the larger purposes 
of the common schools receive attention in the 
volume. But here, as still in the schools, the di- 
rect and preponderating need of organized at- 
tention to political-economic reform is scantily 
recognized. You ean’t lay this to Editor Wood. 
He distinetly sets forth his function as collator 
of faets, not as propagandist for what should be 
done. The aims and principles of the multitude 
of societies here arrayed are given without en- 
dorsement, as is proper. No better proof of 
the lack of intelligent self-government could be 
found than this amazing array of charitable 
workers busy with attempts to mitigate the 
evils of neglect to use the legitimate powers of 
democracy to dry up at the source most of the 
streams of misery which these associations are 
working in. We have the resources and talents 
to ereate a nation living like noblemen. The 
appalling faets deseribed by the authors of the 
book’s essays show a republic with millions of 
people deprived of the aids of civilization. 
America is like my patient neighbor, who 
spends an enormous amount of time repairing 
the breakage around the house committed by 


his young son and prevents none of it. 


_1 Fred S. Hall, editor, 175 contributors, ‘‘ Social 
Year Book 1933.’’ Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York. 680 pp. $4.00. 


The volume has thirty pages listing publie 
agencies, fifty-five pages of private foundations 


and a masterful index. 


U. S. AND THE CURRENCY 

WE who lived in Chicago forty years ago used 
to boast that President Harper of our univer- 
sity was building a faculty of bigger timber 
than any college head in America had ever as- 
sembled. We applauded his ealling to the head 
of the department of political economy an ex- 
perienced president of an insurance company, 
an international scholar and writer, Laurence 
Laughlin. No name in the annals of govern- 
ment finance is better known; no expert more 
highly regarded. To the list of his published 
work Professor Laughlin now adds a memoir of 
the origin and problems of the Federal Reserve 
Aet.? 
management of currency, 


The formative years of governmental 
the 
money-reform associations, the Bryan free-sil- 


formation of 


ver campaign, the panics, congressional bills, 
Carter Glass, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson, political manipulations, inflation, credit, 
depression and recovery are treated by the mas- 
ter authority. 


HOME 


PRESIDENT Hoover’s conference on home 
building and home ownership has issued eleven 
sturdy volumes sponsored by Commerce-Secre- 
tary Lamont and Interior Secretary Wilbur. 
These books are, respectively: “Planning for 
Finance and 
Ownership” ; 


“Home 
“Home 


Districts” ; 
“Slums”; 


“Types of Dwellings according to Ineome’; 


Residential 
Taxation”; 


“House Design, Construction and Equipment”; 
“Negro Housing” ;* “Farm and Village Homes” ; 
“Housing and the Community”; “Home Repair 


2J. Laurence Laughlin, ‘‘The Federal Reserve 


Act.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 400 
pp- $3.50. 
3 Nannie H. Burroughs, Charles 8. Johnson, 


John M. Gries, James Ford, and others: ‘‘ Negro 
Housing.’’ President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing. Washington, D. C. 282 pp. $1.15. 
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and Remodeling’; “Household Management 


and Kitchens’; “Home-making and Furnish- 
ing”; “Housing Objeetives and Programs.” <A 
glance at the list will surely awaken desire in 
your sociology and home-making departments. 
the chairmanship of dynamie Nannie 
Burroughs, assisted by Researcher Johnson, of 
Fisk University, twenty teachers, architects and 
social workers, mostly colored people, have pre- 
pared a comprehensive study of how Necroes 
live. 
Washington, 


most wretched and dangerous living conditions 


strangely enough, boasts the 
pictured here; Chicago, the best. 


City and rural housing, segregation, rents, 


ownership, vice, crime, decent living, mortgages, 


tenements—the whole situation—are given a 


thorough survey. Constructive reforms are out- 
lined. 
TAXATION 

So pertinent to the maintenance of schools is 
the existence of a sound system of taxation that 
the University of Minnesota’s issue of Professor 
Blakey’s dissertation on the state income tax‘ 
furnishes ammunition valuable to many a dis- 
tressed school executive. This is an authorita- 
tive presentation of what constitutes a good tax 
system and how it should be administered. 


TIME FOR MORE EXPOSURES 

I THINK, says Dr. Regier,® that in some ways 
conditions are very similar to those of thirty 
years ago. There is corruption in every type 
of government unit from the small town up to 
Washington. The buying of votes is a matter 
of course. Once we had a bevy of fearless faet- 
finders such as we need now. Their personal- 
ities and work, portrayed in animated narrative, 
constitute the Regier book. 

Foreign observers who visit us tell their ecoun- 
tryvmen that we have “an enormously rich coun- 
try overrun by robber barons and inadequately 
policed.” 

Dr. Regier reprints many of the exposures of 
He asks what you have done to cor- 
Frank Parsons, in 1901, showed 


the period. 
rect the abuses. 
that the per capita wealth had, during the nine- 
teenth century, increased from $200 to $1,200, 

4Roy G. Blakey, ‘‘The State Income Tax.’ 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 88 
pp. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.10. 

5C. C. Regier, ‘‘Tne Era of the Muckrakers,’’ 


University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 


$2.50. 


254 pp. 
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but half of the people owned nothing. One 
eighth owned seven eighths of the property. 
One per cent. of the population owned 54 per 
cent. of the resources of the country. A curious 
psychology accompanied this unequal accumu 
lation. The mass of the people gloried in the 
accomplishments of the Vanderbilts and Car- 
negies who were hogging the manger. 

The intrepid searchers who filled the maga 
zines with the shame of our civie affairs are 
biographed in this volume. Their photographs 
are reproduced. Details of their work are given. 
Again Lineoln Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, 
Ida Tarbell, George Kibbe Turner, Edward 
Aylsworth Ross, Benjamin Flower, 8S. 8. Me- 
Clure, Charles Edward Russell, David Graham 
Phillips, Hopkins Adams and John 
O’Hara Cosgrave speak out. Edward Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward” was assailed by Goldwin 
Smith as a diabolical attempt to weaken the 


Samuel 


faith of the people in their time-honored insti- 
tutions. Those who questioned the methods ot 
the millionaire were called prophets of unrest, 
“dallying with revolution.” The civie heroes 
who followed the exposures by prosecuting the 
crooks are given due place in this chronicle. 
Minneapolis Clarke, Chicago Cole, Missouri 
Folk, Pittsburgh MeClintock are types which 
Steffens, in spite of his seeming pessimism of 
older age, insists ean be found in every city. 

One significant thing keeps eropping out 
through Professor Regier’s study—the curious 
psychology which centers most of the blame of 
bribery on the taker instead of the giver, on the 
erring woman instead of her seducer, on the 
weak instead of on the stronger. Here is a 
cowardly injustice which only edueation of pub- 
lie opinion seems able to correct. 

Especially noteworthy is Professor Regier’s 
estimate of the effect of the exposures and the 
reasons for their decline. Ray Baker cherished 
the odd belief that they did much good for the 
reason that their writers had no remedies to 
propose! Russell considers that the reforms 
resulting justify all the muckraking that has 
We are now, says the author, in the 
Any adequate plan 


ever been. 
worst erisis we ever met. 
to cure and prevent such calamities as the ones 
we are under must be made in the light of 
Business and polities are still too much 
Before we can have an intelligent ad- 


facts. 
in secret. 
vance we must have more muckraking. 
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Twenty-five pages are taken to list what Pro- 
fessor Regier calls an incomplete selective bibli- 
ography of muckraking. The index is thor- 
-h. The history is throughout related to this 


oug 
resent. The book is highly suitable for high- 

hool libraries and for themes for composition 
young citizens. 

HYPNOTIZING EVERYBODY 
TWENTY-SEVENTH in the Century Company’s 
eat social science library, of which the strap- 
ning Wisconsin Ross is editor, comes a highly 
6] fying work on propaganda by the always 
vivacious Professor Lumley, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity.6 The genial author has watched the 

ream of publicity rushing past his door and 

: grabbed all that is in the nature of his sub- 
This is not research, he says. It is a 
classification of his collection into the propa- 
la of polities, industry, war, patriotism, 
-e, education and religion. He discusses the 
motion of culture, the conceptions of propa- 


canda, its employment in the past, its methods, 
content, seerets, limitations, results, bibliog- 
aphy and some suggestions for remedy. 

The clever tricks by which we school folks 
were lured into light and power promotion, the 
pretty-high-school-girl stunt of the War De- 
partment, the Bowley-Libby affair, the black 
st of the Daughters of the Revolution, the 

derweb charts, the Nordie craze, the swarm 
of societies working to steer the schools into the 
paths of righteousness, the Amerieafirsters, the 
ti-evolutionists, a hundred exciting episodes 
the recent life of the republic, are presented 


in a colorful panorama. 

Author Lumley laughs at none of these af- 
fairs. Instead, he cites a long and intimate 
confession of a bewildered friend—you’ll find 
showing the 





much of yourself in the picture 
cramping of intelligence by the myths, slogans 
and propaganda proverbs that hover like a fog 
around us. <A large body of youth is brought 
into an attitude of reverence, trustfulness and 
submission; the critical faculties are paralyzed. 
We train a generation of easy marks and suck- 

With becoming caution Dr. Lumley proposes 
remedies and appraises their promise—legisla- 
on, edueation, eultivation of doubt, and so 


forth. 
Frederick E. Lumley, ‘‘The Propaganda 
4 Monaea ?? be r r 
i Menace.’? The Century Company, New York. 


154 pp. $3.00. 
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It is regrettable that Otis Caldwell’s experi- 
ments in training children out of too easy belief 
were not in print when the Lumley book went to 
press. They will be valuable for the next edi- 
tion. My guess is that this book will have 
many printings. 

TOO CREDULOUS TOWARD SURGERY 

CORROBORATIVE of the findings of Otis Cald- 
well’s studies in gullibility and of similar con- 
clusions in reviews of recent books as appraised 
in this department of ScHoou AND Society, the 
warnings of Dr. MeKay will add sociological 
gains to the schoolman’s knowledge.* In the 
scope of things worth while and close to pres- 
ent living which the army of erities are insisting 
pupils should be trained to think about with 
Dr. McKay, 


eminent in his profession, has the courage to 


caution this book holds high place. 


rise to the heights of non-professional ethics 
and tell of the charlatans parasitic who are 
damaging the reputation of the ancient and 
honorable guild of surgeons. No group has 
contributed more toward improving man’s lot 
than the doctors. 

But — 

Page after page of the most exciting inci- 
dents in surgery expose the fact—criminal fact 
the authors call it—that there are so many in 
the profession that are unfitted for its work. 
It is shameful that any man with an M.D. de- 
gree is permitted to operate on any willing 
You have confidence in physicians. 
Medical] 


lazy ignoramuses and clever crooks fatten on it. 


person. 
Doctors have encouraged this attitude. 


In the last twenty-five years men dedicating 
their lives to the banishment of pain and suf 
fering have given to the profession its tremen 
dous advanee. Crowding in are other men, 
untrained, unskilled, who are shattering the 
faith on which so much depends if the sick are 
to be healed. Unlike the bar the medical pro- 
fession has no power to expel. Unless it heeds 
the mutterings of publie discontent socializa- 
tion of medicine will come. Then, good-bye to 
advance. To say that in state-managed surgery 
no incompetent would be permitted to operate 
is as absurd as to say we have no incompetents 
in publie office, no incompetent teachers in pub- 
lic schools. 

These are a few of the warnings picked here 

*Roy H. McKay, Norman Beasley, ‘‘Let’s 
Operate.’’ Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
New York. 361 pp. $3.00. 
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and there from the volume. You ean’t dismiss 


is too full 


Each case is a gripping story, not from notes 


it as muck-raking. It of “eases.” 
of a young practitioner but from a surgeon of 
long experience, a member of the leading asso- 
ciations of the profession. He has his solution. 
He gives you a positive account of the diseases 
away the 


He is 


sure the general practitioner is fully capable of 


that are now conquered. He cuts 


ground from the most of the specialists. 


handling seventy-five per cent. of all physical 
troubles. We need more family doctors. 

Dr. McKay is proud of his profession. He is 
galled by the laziness of the mediocre who do 
not master the science and the art. There is too 
much “ethies.” There ought to be less, in order 
that the public may know the truth about medi- 
cal shysters. 

Thinking it all over, he goes to the front page 
and inseribes: 

“This book 


luetanee.” 


was written with great reluc- 


It will not be so read. 


DR. DEWEY THINKING AGAIN 

HAVING of twenty-three 
years, John Dewey’s famous volume,’ “How We 
Think,” experiences a rebirth and walks out of 
the house of Heath prepared to march on for 
another The the 
author, is made with a view to increased defi- 
Basie 


reached the age 


generation. revision, says 


niteness and clearness of statement. 
ideas have been enriched and developed further. 
More illustrative material has been added. The 
parts reflect the large 
changes that have come in schools, especialy in 
the management of teaching and study since 
1910. Some methods that were then eriticized 
have disappeared from the better schools. 
Again Dr. John insists that the thinking di- 
rected in schools must lead to the most impor- 
tant ends. It must be concerned with the real 


world, to matters of vital importance, to lead to 


devoted to teaching 


action with a conscious aim. 

Again recitation (re-citation) is attacked as 
a fateful fact of the classroom. Reproduction 
of memorized matter must be merely incidental 
to the greater purpose. The recitation exhibits 
more definitely than anything else in the school 
system the domination of an ideal of amassing 
without a purpose for it. The 


7 John Dewey, ‘‘How We Think.’’ D.C. Heath 
and Company, Boston. 301 pp. $2.00. 


information 
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pupil is treated as a phonograph record. The 
practise puts a premium on passivity. So, with 
criticism and correction, the doctor treats what 
thinking is, why reflective thinking must be an 
educational aim, the training of thought and its 
various implications. 

PROFESSOR RAGSDALE’S REVIEW 

Dr. RAGSDALE,® education faculty, University 
ot Wisconsin, brings the Maemillan Library of 
Experimental Education up to nine volumes. 
A purpose permeating his survey of psychology 
is to abate the bewilderment teachers undergo 
in trying to get guidance, while sharp differ- 
ences are common among the psychologists. 
Criticisms of educational points of view are 
now so rife as to be confusing to many edu 
eators. Professor Ragsdale says, “I shall show 
the trends, but the judgment as to their de- 
sirability I must leave to you.” 

This aim and this author are promise of a 
specially interesting treatment. The conflict of 
theories on the nature of childhood has not 
changed the majority of teachers much. The 
prevailing belief still is that a pupil is a minia- 
ture adult with many evil tendencies which must 
be repressed and redirected to make him socially 
efficient. The idea persists in many univers 
ties. After an exposition and appraisal of the 
different and opposing theories of modern psy- 
chologies, Professor Ragsdale proceeds to as- 
sist toward a working plan for problems of in- 
stinet, emotion, mental inheritance, the nature 
of learning, measurements, individual differ- 
ences, guidance, mental hygiene, character, per- 
sonality, and so on. In these chapters the re- 
current discussions of what the different psy- 

The chapter on 
uncommon good 


chologies suggest is clarifying. 
extracurriculars is full of 
sense. 
PSYCHOLOGY WITHOUT MIST 

For the quiet hour before saying good-bye to 
the day give me Professor Herrick’s psychol- 
ogy.® It is easy reading of a scientific subject. 
This may be due to the author’s skill in putting 
complex ideas into simple form; it may be on 
account of his entertaining use of illustrative 
examples; it may be because of the smooth log- 
ical progress of his argument, like stalk, leaf 

8 Clarence E. Ragsdale, ‘‘Modern Psychologies 
and Education.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1031 pp. $2.25. 

9C, Judson Herrick, ‘‘The Thinking Machine.’ 
University of Chicago Press. 374 pp. $3.00. 
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and flower growing from a seed. This conver- 


sational exposition of mental organization and 
locality, psychie development, emotion, intui- 
tion, consciousness, learning, thinking, balance, 
decision, fatigue, behavior, will-power, and so 
forth, is as good as a drama. There is none of 
e verbosity of some cf the philosophers I have 
to read in my business. I get the cheering con- 
ction that, by knowing more and more of the 
facts this book expounds, the stupid half-think- 
+, which a host of writers is now saying is the 
best that is coming from the schools, will be less 
and less. 
THE REVIVAL OF RELIGION 
From the head of the department of practical 
theology, University of Chicago,’ comes a dis- 
cussion of religion in the changed world, the 
temporary eclipse of the good life, its restora- 
on and nature, the dependence of character 
education upon religion, the sanctions of con- 
duet, the integration of character. The author 
discusses what is known of the psychology, 
philosophy and history of religion and of the 
psychology and ethies of moral behavior. Sci- 
ence and technology have obscured the supreme 
end of living. Current edueation has thus been 
driven to put new emphasis on character. The 
tward exeellencies are insufficient. Courtesy 
d solicitude for others may be used for the 
technique of confidence men. Religion must be 
home in the world of science. It must be 
primarily eoneerned with the vital issues of 
human life. Real religion asks no other guar- 
intee than its ability to meet the needs of 
iman beings in their quest for abundant life. 


MIND AS EVOLUTION 
A MEMORIAL volume in honor of Paul Carus 
devoted to lectures by Professor George 
Mead,'! who taught in the University of Michi- 
can and in the University of Chicago until his 
death in 1931 at the age of 68. His primary 
concern, as Professor Arthur Murphy, who 
edits the volume, appraises him, was construe- 
tive pragmatism. He was no wishful believer, 
lecting ammunition for a special thesis, but 
who wished facts to tell their own story. 
To this end he was a painstaking, first-hand ob- 
William Clayton Bower, ‘‘Religion and the 
Good Life.’? The Abingdon Press, Cincinnati. 
231 pp. $2.00. 
‘1 George Herbert Mead, ‘‘The Philosophy of 


Present.’? The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 199 pp. 
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server. The aim of these lectures is to present 
mind as an evolution in nature. In social psy- 
chology John Dewey says Mead had the great- 
est immediate influence on students. His was a 
seminal mind of the first order. 

The leetures are upon the locus of reality, 
emergence, identity, social nature, the self, real 
ism, science, objective reality and the genesis 


of the self and social control. 


THE RUSSIAN CIVIL WAR 

A STIRRING account of the military campaigns 
of the soldiers who opposed the Russian Bolshe- 
vists comes from the Maemillan Press.’* It is 
an intimate chronicle of counter-revolution and 
allied intervention. Here Alexeyev, Boldyrev, 
Lukomsky, Kerensky, Kolchak, Denikin, Wran- 
gel, Stolypin, Yudenich and the scores of Rus- 
sians whose names not so long ago were made 
well known by the American press enact again 
their tragie réles. Author Stewart paints these 
men with a vividness that indicates wide ac- 
quaintance with Russian leaders. His accounts 
of America’s interference with the revolution are 
full of surprises. The narrative of the anabasis 
of the Czecho-Slovak legions across Siberia is a 
thrilling romance. The various times when the 
white armies had the opportunity of gaining 
control of Russia, the loss of it through too 
many generals, the victories of a single comman- 
der, Trotzsky, over them all, make a real melo- 
drama with a tragie end. The book closes with 
a survey of the Russian exiles all over the world, 
their hardships, their hopes, their despairs. 
Twelve full pages of titles of books in Russian 
and other languages touching on the lost cause 
are here, and a remarkably full index. 


NEW FACTS ON THE START OF THE 
REVOLUTION 

From the General Gage manuscripts which 
Will Clements bought in London and gave to 
the University of Michigan library Allen 
French,'® American history expert, gathers ree- 
ords on which with other archives he bases an 
illuminating account of the informers who gave 
the British commander the facts which led him 
to responsibility for the famous engagements at 
Lexington and Concord. 

12George Stewart, ‘‘The White Armies of 
Russia.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 
469 pp. $4.00. 

13 Allen French, ‘‘General Gage’s Informers.’ 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 205 
pp. $2.50. 
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In this study Historian French exhibits the 
care, judgment and thoroughness of trained re- 
search, brightened by the skill of a narrator 
who knows how to assort his material so as to 
lose none of the enlivening quality belonging to 
rreat events. 

AMERICAN HISTORY IN ITS POEMS 

BurtON STEVENSON, anthologist plenipoten- 


1 
+ 


tiary to the United States, issues what 1s, ae- 
cording to my count, his seventh volume of as- 
sorted poems in English.14 This time his theme 
is American history and patriotism. He in- 
cludes the old favorites by Pierrepont, Drake, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Bryant, Holmes 
and Hale. 


poems according to the epochs ot discovery, 


He has grouped his 150 authors, 270 


settlement, independence, Washington, pioneer- 
ing, the struggle for union, the Spanish war 
and the last world struggle. A_ particularly 
valuable and well-done feature is the interpre- 


tive comment introducing each poem. 


STRICTURES AND SUGGESTIONS 

SEVEN professors of education’® are at their 
timeliest and best in the vital volume edited by 
Dr. Kilpatrick. It is as unmitigated an attack 
on the outworn features of current education as 
the report of an honest ship-broker on the con- 
dition of an old boat. America has moved so 
far out of the conditions to which school is 
seeking to prepare its pupils that we have a 
horse-and-buggy training continuing into an 
automobile age. You have in these pages an 
analysis of present educational theory and prac- 
tise and a proposal for experiment aiming at 
corrective civie action. The intent of the pro- 
gressive social philosophy has become solidified 
in eateh phrases, while old anti-social practises 
have perpetuated the ancient forms. Eduea- 
tion has produced no citizenry capable of pre- 
venting the economic ruin of society. Unreality 
pervades the lowest and highest realms of the 
educational regions. Self-advancement, com- 
petitive awards, narrow selfish business courses, 
cultural studies for useless and outmoded orna- 
ment, hostile nationalism, have remained the 
essential features of the educational program. 

14 Burton Stevenson, ‘‘My Country. Poems of 
History for Young Americans.’’ Houghton Mif- 


flin Company, Boston. 451 pp. $3.50. 

15 William Kilpatrick, Boyd Bode, John Childs, 
Gordon Hullfish, John Dewey, Robert Raup, Vivian 
Thayer, ‘‘The Educational Frontier.’’ The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. 325 pp. $2.50. 
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The educational ideals which we maintain, im- 
portations from undemocratic Europe three 
hundred years ago, have never been adequately 
changed to an aim of attacking civie problems 
of the time. The ancient European notion of 
gentleman scholar as well as the American type 
of self-made go-getter have prevented recogni- 
tion of the change industry, science and ma 
chines have made in the society into which grad 
uates are thrust after years of absorption ot 
ideas unrelated to the life that is. 

The authors conspire to make definite th 
ideals to be assumed by the edueation the coun 
try needs. This education proposes the class 
less society, equality of citizens in their rights 
and duties for participation in their govern- 
ment. School must be for acquainting the in- 
dividual with those aspects of life and govern- 
ment where intelligence has not been used, set 
ting up an environment in which all members 
of the school, teachers and pupils, get apprecia 
tion of democracy by active participation in or 
ganization and control. 

I notice an error in the statement that the 
superintendent of Chicago schools in 1925 abol- 
ished the teachers councils established in Mrs. 
Young’s administration. An examination of the 
records will show that the superintendent rec- 
ommended a reorganization of the councils, ex 
panding their membership by the inclusion of 
principals and others, and that councils exelu- 
sively of teachers be given use of school build 
ings for their meetings. These recommenda- 
tions the board approved. Both kinds of coun- 
cils continued. 

There are some strong passages on the duty 
of the educator critically to appraise the society 
of his day and to repeat the process from time 
to time. The dangers implicit in the changes 
that must be made are not slurred over. Those 
engaged in education do not represent the ag- 
gressiveness needed. The palest, least vital per- 
sons of a community run the schools. But by 
organization, as shown in their salary eam- 
paigns, these people may do much for the 
larger needs of the time. 

These authors seem to me to show a remark- 
able vigor, tempered with sometimes a tender- 
ness for those whom they spur. Their attack is 
more on teaching than on teachers. The book 
merits a devoted study by every one—and who 


a 
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is not?—touched by the present sad state o! 
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the United States. ’?’ 


kind. The problems are thoroughly dis- 
ted, the solutions are eminently reasonable. 
PROFESSOR JUDD’S JUDICIAL 
SUMMARY 
Wit diagrams, tables, wise saws and modern 
stanees Professor Judd?® collects and arranges 
a very readable story hundreds of facts 
the 
ved from newspapers and magazines, filed 


observations which schoolmaster has 


find himself in the 


Here is the service of 


only too otten to 
t of Little Bo Peep. 
of the most thorough surveyors and wisest 
nentators in the educational field. He treats 
the social situation as affecting children, their 
ployment in factories, their home life, health 
prospects in the future. He considers the 
nization of education to meet their needs 
and to continue service to those of older growth. 
Instruction, administration and finance are fully 
ered. 
facts a nation-wide importance. 

Well-known Judd principles, stressing the 
modern ecivie duties of the schools, permeate 
chapter. The 
tandard subjects, long in the schools, are far 


The author’s summaries give these 


every social implications of 
rom development in the classroom, as could be 
done if the main object of maintaining educa- 
on as an activity of government were realized. 
Courses upon community responsibilities have 
fluenced very little the spirit of the school. 
The introduetion of eivies and economies among 
school subjects has been disappointing. 
The surrounding community has violent dis- 
agreements on such topies. Boards of educa- 
n are largely members of the well-to-do 
Teachers are from the families of 
iborers. If the teacher says what he thinks, 
some board member is offended. The pamphlets 
sued at President Wilson’s request during the 
ar, and intended to acquaint school children 
with eivie affairs and responsibilities, were at- 
tacked by the Industrial Conference Board as 
The lessons had 


elasses, 


full of pernicious doctrines. 
been prepared by 
Many teachers feel themselves 

danger if they permit school discussions of 
publie utility ownership, capital and labor or 
any of the pressing problems the citizen is sup- 
posed to settle. Publie opinion must be enlight- 
ened. The enlightener runs the risk of fire, 

Charles H. Judd, ‘‘Problems of Education in 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
214 pp. $2.50. 


recognized authorities in 


social seience, 


New York. 
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Yet, 


says our author, it is evident from the present 


shock and explosion in handling the light. 


economie erises that the products of the publie 
schools, the present citizenry, are so ignorant 
about the forces which influence their industrial, 
politieal and social lives that they are not get 
ting the advantages derivable from an intelli- 
gently organized nation. 

In this volume are raps at the wrongheaded- 


ness of trying to segregate technical high 
schools from academic institutions, at the wild 
and glad progressive educators, at the bewilder- 
ing erisserossing of responsibilities of school 
boards and superintendents, at the making of 
curriculums by legislature or pressure groups. 
There is an illuminating assemblage of the 
progress scientific edueation is making. 

An extensive index puts the book into the 


ready-reference encyclopedic class. 


PAUL MONROE’S EDUCATIONAL 
WORLD 

Paut Monroer’s!’ discussions of late doings 
in Russia, his survey of the problems of Japan, 
of China, of Manchuria and of other lands, of 
student life in Europe, of research, of charac- 
teristie features of American education, ad- 
dresses and papers, are informative and full of 
the news-value now considered essential for mat- 
ter in print. He many things not 
chronicled by travelers who have preceded him. 

There is no thrift teaching in Russia. There, 
you are influenced to spend all your money as 
it comes in. Why save? Old age and sickness 
are cared for by the state. The Commune takes 
over much of the responsibility of the family. 
You should consider only the needs and enjoy- 
ment of the day. Accumulation is the mark of 
a capitalistic society. against 


notes 


Communism is 
saving. 

The constant cultivation of enmity to other 
nations, the misrepresentation of current events, 
is the one great blot on Russian education. 

The teaching is so saturated with Communism, 
the schoolrooms so soaked in it, that it would 
seem poor psychology if one wished to preserve 
the doctrine from boredom and loss of interest. 
The children make the Soviet emblems over and 
again, in sand, in clay, in drawings, in colored 
paper. 

17 Paul Monroe, ‘‘ Essays in Comparative Edu- 
cation. Republished papers.’’ Teachers College 
Press, Columbia University, New York. 562 pp. 
$5.20. 
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Of those educational advances he saw in 
Russia and in other lands, Traveler Monroe 
gives lively accounts, recommending that we 


take the hint from our world neighbors. 


POORLY GUARDED SCHOOL FUNDS 

With commendable enthusiasm the sehool 
orator glorifies the vision of the American fore- 
fathers who began in 1787 bequeathing to 
posterity a share of new domains so_ that 
“schools and the means of education might 
forever be encouraged.” With proper indigna- 
tion he paints the neglect and perfidy of legis- 
lative guardians of these endowments who have 
bartered away the foundations on which a pros- 
perous school system could have been built. 

Charles Dienst,!§ long-time superintendent of 
Boise schools, Idaho, tells a story of wasteful 
administration of school funds, especially in 
that state. The lack of systematic administra- 
tion of the trust, carelessness in the guardian- 
ship of values, have lost much school capital. 
This survey points the need of a new deal. 

If you ask me, I'll say that for a school 
superintendent living under the eaves of the 
State House and likely at any minute to find 
under him the burrowings of lobbyists of timber 
and mining companies—for him to call atten- 
tion to waste of school endowments takes a 


good lot of old-fashioned courage. 


PUBLISHER PLIMPTON AS RESEARCH 
ARTIST 

Ir seems to me, says George Plimpton,!® that 
Shakespeare’s brief schooling must have resulted 
in considerably more learning than the layman 
has eredited him with. This conclusion comes 
at the end of an illuminating exposition of what 
the Stratford Grammar School did in 1580. 
From his own famed collection of early books 
Mr. Plimpton, with numerous rare pictures of 
title pages, sample lessons and portraits, sur- 
veys the educational methods of Shakespeare’s 
day as advocated or practised by Elyot, Ascham, 
Muleaster and others. He prints courses of 
study, lessons in reading, Bible, catechism, writ- 
ing, mathematies, Latin, Greek, rhetoric, logie, 
letter-writing. 


orthography, dictionary and 


18 Charles Franklin Dienst, ‘‘The Administra- 
tion of Endowments, with Special Reference to the 
Public Schools.’’ Teachers College Press, Colum- 
bia University. 131 pp. $1.50. 

19George A. Plimpton, ‘‘The 
University 


Education of 
Press, New 


Shakespeare.’’ Oxford 
140 pp. 


York. 


$2.00. 
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Here a prolific publisher of school books and 
treatises on teaching contributes a unique chap- 
ter in the history of education involving a huge 
amount of research crowned by this delightful 
piece of artistie workmanship. 


NEVER BRAND A GIRL AS A 
“PROBLEM” 

You are sure to like the way Elsie Smithies 
discusses the high-school girl. This assistant 
principal of the high school of the University 
of Chieago?® not only has explored the best 
and the worst that has been written about girls, 
but she has a jolly good enjoyment out of 
seeing them develop into valuable assets of the 
civilization to foster which she considers the 
great challenge to schools and teachers. 

If you want racy reading take the case of 
If you would 
like to find how an expert treats your friends, 
the flighty girl, the lazy, the boy-erazy, the 
superior, the downhearted, the inferiority-com- 
plexed, and all the common types, they are all 
here. They are diagnosed. Their treatment is 
described. The results are recorded. 

Of course the girl-boy relationship can not 
The gentle author’s treatment 


“the girl and the psychiatrist.” 


be sidestepped. 
of it wins your admiration. The procession of 
real girls through these pages is a fascinating 
pageant. It seems as though every type of 
your perplexing young misses has sooner or 
later come into this expert’s hands. The per- 
sistent search for the cause of the queerness of 
each is admirable. The trials and successes of 
different sorts of treatment make an exciting 
story. Faith, what a boon to the high-school 
service would a Smithies in each one be! It 
strikes me that her book in the hands of each 
most likely woman in your faculty would push 
toward such a desirability. 
RESCUING LITERATURE FROM 
PROFESSORS 

ON various pages of Professor Schiitze’s erit- 
ical volume?! positive conclusions oppose a prev- 
alent type of teaching in the departments of lib- 
eral arts. That universities do not desire liter- 
ary men but scholars is one of these. The 
scholar is trained in traditional methods. The 

20 Elsie M. Smithies, ‘‘Case Studies of Normal 
Adolescent Girls.’? D. Appleton and Company, 
New York. 284 pp. $2.00. 

21 Martin Schiitze, ‘‘ Academie Illusions in thie 


Field of Letters and the Arts.’’ University of 
Chicago Press. 325 pp. $3.00. 
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literary man has no orthodox scientific method. 
The official substance of literary research must 
he dead sediment or it is rejected as not suffi- 
ciently factual and objective. A mathematician 

welcome as professor of mathematics, but a 
man of letters is not a scholar of letters. Proper 
schools of art have the crucial tests of perform- 
ance and creative achievement. So have scien- 
tifie schools. Both involve first-class, creative 
minds, but the traditional academic advanced 
study of arts and letters does not deal at first 
hand. It limits itself to the records, the texts, 
compilations of opinions, external data and 
relations. It collects laboriously and pedanti- 
eally all the views expressed by any one who 
can achieve publication and calls its mass of 
trivial labor “graduate study.” It makes a 
peculiar virtue of its incapacity by calling it 
“advanced.” Academie instruction in letters 
and arts never touches directly and primarily 
its professed subject. Its fundamental con- 
troversies are school squabbles, discontinuous, 
unprogressing, irrelevant. It provides safe re- 
treats for mediocrity and futility. The object 
of literary study is not delving in a rag-bag of 
odds and ends accumulated in the garret of the 
humanities. 

The examinations set for students of literature 
do not test the superior powers of intelligence. 
They test persistence in acquiring the more or 
less valuable facts. They test the patient, neu- 
tral, obedient readiness to accumulate data. 
These qualities are the joy and pride of the 
drudge. These examinations favor the mediocre 
mentality; they offend and repel the superior 
mind, which is characteristically in youth im- 
patient, hotly resentful at obstacles to its 
aspirations. 

There is no lack of desire, now, for letters 
and art. The academic defense that the spirit 
of the times is against literature is a myth. 
Whenever there is a promise for genuine liter- 
ary study there is a rush for it. It is the 
academie system with its tyrannical and illegiti- 
mate regulations which repels gifted youth. 

Professor Schiitze’s treatise traces the origin 
of the different methods of systematie study of 
letters and arts. He attacks the absolute 
authorities. He uses the weapons of common 
experience and intelligent comprehension. He 
outlines a comprehensive plan for teaching the 
understanding of letters and art. John Dewey 
has tied a blue ribbon around the book. 
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COMPOSITION BASED ON REAL LIFE 

Mr. TRESSLER and Miss Shelmadine put their 
teaching experience into a series designed to 
lead children of the junior high-sehool grades 
to find in play, in work, at home and at school 
things young folks want to say. Pupils may be 
taught to express their ideas correctly and with 
effect.22, Along with the grammar and necessary 
rules for composition are tips on using the tele- 
phone, conversation, how to tell stories, how to 
play games and describe them to others, how to 
give directions, how to make a speech, how to 
use the library, how to take notes, how to write 
for the school paper and magazine as well as 
how to master the usual school requirements of 
composition. The excursions these books make 
into the actual life of boys and girls are novel 
and of high value. To insure suecessful out- 
come of the course the authors have strength- 
ened it with effective teaching and self-scoring 
provisions. 

ENGLISH AS A PLEASURE 

THREE jolly teachers of English®* have put 
enthusiasm and skill into a book for learners 
of how to write. They show what fascinating 
things words are and capable of doing what 
wonders. They tackle the slang of schoolboys 
and girls. They enliven necessary technicalities 
with humorous drawings. The themes they set 
for composition give plenty of play for the 
Jong-neglected desire of youth to get the fun of 
life. They encourage verse-making by showing 
good things of this sort boys and girls have 
done. Exercises, problems, questions,  self- 
measurement and unit lessons are in the modern 
manner. They tell how to keep a diary, make a 
school paper and use English as an aid to all 
sorts of activities. The freshness and go of this 
book are sure to make it a favorite. It lifts 
English from the old boredom into the realm of 
pure delight where cheery teachers dwell. 

ENGLISH FOR THE SECRETARY 

I THINK the Taintor-Monro handbook** one 
of the most interesting works on English usage 
I have seen. Two gentlewomen, teachers in New 

22. J. C. Tressler, Marguerite B. Shelmadine, 
‘‘Junior English in Action.’’ D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. Book I,.350 pp. $1.00; Book 
II, 420 pp. $1.08; Book III, 460 pp. $1.16. 

23 Louise S. Camp, Eva H. Lycan, Frederick H. 
Bair: ‘‘Creative Composition.’’ J. Lippincott 
Company, Chicago. 446 pp. $1.48. 

24Sarah Augusta Taintor, Kate M. Monro, 


‘*The Secretary’s Handbook.’’ The Maemillan 
Company, New York. 371 pp. $3.50. 
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York City high schools, have composed it. The 


reproductions of American inscriptions on 
buildings, monuments and seals make a eollee- 
tion of notable dignity. The citations used in 
conferring degrees and in awarding medals are 
not far behind. Announcements, resolutions, 
minutes, petitions, reports, constitutions, manu- 
scripts, book lists, indexes, filing methods, in- 
formation useful to recorders are presented in 
a manner to make this manual a treasure for the 
secretary. It must be so, for this is the fifteenth 
printing it has had. 


SCIENCE OF THE CENTURY 

As a young child calls the door naughty if he 
gets his fingers pinched in it, science long was 
subjected to the myth that gods sent earth- 
quakes as punishments. From Galileo to its 
perfection by Newton thought excluded more 
and more an interfering deity from nature and 
set up a mechanics for ruling phenomena. 
Science became “organized common sense.” 
Refined experiments showed that the workings 
of nature could not be explained in terms of 
every-day life. Mainly under the guidance of 
Poinearé, Einstein and Heisenberg, science has 
come to realize that its primary objects of study 
are the sensations that the external universe 
produces in our minds. Before we can study 
objective nature we must study the relation be- 
tween nature and ourselves. The physicist needs 
no longer feel that his laboratory door divides 
his life into two compartments—as scientist and 
as human being. 

To the principles of Newton, research brought 
eases they could not explain. In time Einstein 
propounded a new hypothesis, the theory of 
relativity, which not only explained all the phe- 
nomena which Newton’s principles had previ- 
ously satisfied, but also explained a great num- 
ber of scientifie facts which Newtonian theories 
had failed to justify. To-day Einstein’s theory 
provides explanation of an enormous range of 
natural phenomena. No single fact of nature 
is known to be inconsistent with it. 

This extract from the writings of Dr. James 
Jeans may be taken as a general summary of 
the situation to which he devotes a new vol- 
ume.2> In eight lucid chapters, covering the 
methods of science, twentieth century physics, 
protons, electrons, photons, relativity, the quan- 


25 Sir James Jeans, ‘‘The Background of Sci- 
ence.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 301 
pp. $2.54. 
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tum theory, reality, space, time, radiation, 
waves, probability, determinism, entropy, mind 
and matter, this author of nine standard dis 
cussions of science presents another to the gen 
eral reader. 
FOUR BRILLIANT WINNETKANS 

THE beloved old Century Company, before 
its June wedding with the house of Appleton, 
put its last imprint upon a prize schoolbook: 
“The Story of Earth and Sky.”*® The bright 
Winnetka people who composed and pictured it 
are of long experience in knowing, teaching and 
delighting children. They have put the latest 
discoveries and theories of geology, biology and 
astronomy into a lively story embellished with 
pictures, all beautiful, all new and alluring. 
The youthful reader of this book comes through 
well versed in the growth of his own planet and 
with an intimate speaking acquaintance with 
Mars and others. 


LIFE KNOWLEDGE AND WELFARE 

JAMES PEABODY, in the stormy days when New 
York City shocked her former masters by im- 
porting teachers from without, was one of the 
importations which Edward Goodwin, high 
school head master, brought from New England. 
Thirty years ago Peabody was so far ahead in 
science teaching that the Brahmins of the 
Board of Superintendents were afraid of him. 
In Peabody’s botany syllabus the words ‘ 
and “reproduction” were stricken out by order 
from on high. He went on quietly progressing. 
His biology classes were so indisputably inter- 


‘sex”’ 


esting, practical and concerned with human liv 
ing that the State Education Department of 
New York took his outlines and made biology 
a required subject in all high schools. I see 
that this genial biologist has continued to push 
his subject into the field of general welfare and 
has, with a Brooklyn biologist, Arthur Hunt, 
brought out a remarkable text.2* These two 
men have not hesitated to jump over the old 
fences and take the pupil into human physiol- 
ogy, hygiene, morals, sociology, agriculture and 
art. By use of the unit-problem arrangement 
of material, by combination of text and labora- 

26 Carleton and Heluiz Washburn, Frederick 
Reed, Margery Stocking, ‘‘The Story of the 
Earth and Sky.’’ The Century Company, D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 368 pp. 
$3.50. 

27 James Edward Peabody, Arthur Ellsworth 
Hunt, ‘‘ Biology and Human Welfare.’’ The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 658 pp. $1.60. 
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rv outlines in a single book, by questions and 
applications, they have made their book attrac- 
ve to all temperaments of teachers. To an 
Jdster the sight of habit formation, education, 
iccess in life, booze, care of the ears, conduct, 
mportance of bathing, vitamins and a score of 
kindred topies in a biology text-book is a shock 
nd a refreshment. These authors touch even 
on marriage and the proper choice of a mate. 
Like good little boys, they keep pretty clear of 
sex matters. Isn’t it strange, while every repu- 
table publishing house, leading physicians, Y. M. 
C. A. teachers and committees of ministers are 
advocating the rescue of sex information from 
its monopoly by the vicious and obscene, that 
the scientists who make the schoolbooks on life 
don’t dare teach what every one knows is need- 
ful? <A plain, scientifie chapter on sex, with a 
tip to teachers that they needn’t discuss it if 
they are squeamish, would be studied by every 
boy and girl in school, make no mistake about 
that. The way we cover up the whole matter 
is one of the most monumental hypocrisies of 
In twenty-five years we'll be the 
Why don’t 
you write a clean, informative chapter without 


our time. 
laughing-stoeck of our successors. 


any sentimental namby-pambyism and adver- 
tise your book as “with or without” this feature 

ame price for either edition? You would 
soon break down the superstition. 


“GREAT IS ADVERTISEMENT; ’TIS 
ALMOST FATE” 
—Richard Le Gallienne. 

Mayor types of advertising are discussed 
from almost every angle by sixty experts 
dratted by Alden James for his imposing vol- 
ume.** It is thirteen years since any reason- 
ably complete functional analyses of advertisers’ 
jobs has been published. It has been the pro- 
fessor of vocational guidance who has usually 
undertaken the study. Mr. James has made this 
collection a set of presentations by the adver- 
tisers themselves. They analyze the various 
ajor positions in the business, discuss natural 
aptitudes, the training and experience essential, 
describe every-day duties and explain why each 
particular service exists. The writers all have 
in mind three sets of readers—the men and 
women who are studying in colleges, universi- 
ties and business schools; those who, having 
28 Alden James and sixty authors, ‘‘Careers in 
Advertising.’’? The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 677 pp. $5.00. 
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graduated, are thinking of going into the adver- 
tising business; and those who are already in. 

Elmo Calkins, art writer and lecturer, who 
won the Bok medal in 1895 for distinguished 
service in advertising, writes a brilliant intro- 
duction and then the specialists come along— 
department-store advertising, that of the chain 
store, the factory, the financial houses, mail- 
order concerns, ete. There are twenty chapters 
on the agency, twenty-seven on the advertising 
medium, newspaper, magazines, theater pro- 
gram, radio, bill board, ete.; and eight on cor- 
relative services—photography, printing, the 
artist, the lawyer and all. 

Charles Murphy in his chapter tells why he 
believes that advertising men are more con- 
cerned with the production of ideas than are 
workers in any other industry. Dear me, I 
thought teachers led in this! 

Walter Teague brings his contribution to a 
close with this observation: “People grow 
weary of howling Jeremiahs, of threats and 
scoldings; arguments only make them marshal 
their own in opposition; but they inevitably 
succumb to beauty and accept what is told them 
with charm and grace.” 

It’s a prime book for a high-school library. 
JOYSOME LIFE OF A UNIVERSITY 
PRESIDENT 

Not only the Minnesotans who knew William 
Folwell, but every one who enjoys acquaintance 
with rugged, homely, progressive personality 
will enjoy the unique autobiography?® of the 
first president of the University of Minnesota. 
Professor Solon Buck, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, who taught alongside Folwell for 
years, has selected the correspondence which is 
here presented along with the president’s own 
accounts of an adventurous life. 

These reminiscences are refreshingly collo- 
quial. Every now and then the writer says, “I 
don’t remember who it was,” “I don’t reeall 
what was in this museum.” Somehow, this in- 
formal, easy-going quality makes the book more 
engaging than it would have been by a eareful 
search for exactness. The accounts of life in 
New York and Ohio before the Civil War, 
college experiences, student adventures in 
Germany, tramps in Greece, Italy and other 
European countries, service in the army as an 

29 William Watts Folwell, ‘‘ Autobiography and 
Letters.’’ University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis. 287 pp. $3.00. 
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engineer, struggles with official boneheads in 


building a university, joys of teaching and of 


participation in publie affairs, make an en- 


grossing picture of a hearty American pioneer. 


Those of us who have lived in Minnesota have 
the notion that Folwell deal of 
shabby treatment from timid trustees. There 
his book. He says of the 


reforms he stood for—every-day affairs to us 


rot a rood 


is no bitterness in 


now, but red rags to the conservative bulls in 


the seventies—“I might have taken the wise 


course of my successor, Cyrus Northrup, and 
have been content to follow the old paths, leav- 
ing reforms to come later.” The university 
regents were prone to do much without consul- 
He had many of the 

Mann at 


“A majority of the 


tation with the president. 

killed Horace 
He had student rebellions. 
Regents came to the conelusion that the time 
They were right. 


rebuffs that Antioch. 


had come for my retirement. 
A man was needed of impressive personality 
who could rise on any public occasion, especially 
in a religious meeting, and extemporaneously 
give happy expression to the sentiments of the 
hour. I ecouldn’t do that. I asked General 
Sibley, president of the board, to lay before it 
the resignation that had long been in his hands.” 
There is no sourness, no complaint in Folwell’s 
account. He was in the prime of life at this 
time, 50 years old. He was in the confidence 
of the heads of Harvard and other universities. 
Andrew D. White proposed his acting as presi- 
dent of Cornell. Cheerfully and philosophically 
he took a professorship in his own faculty and 
loyally supported Cyrus Northrup, his sucees- 
sor. Dr. Tappan, eminent president of the 
University of Michigan, involved in quarrels not 
unlike the Minnesota ones, shook the dust of 
Ann Arbor from his feet and exiled himself in 
Switzerland for life. Folwell, in his new in- 
ferior post, pushed his industry and enthusiasm 
into creating a great university library, an art 
gallery, a four-volume history of the state and 
cultivated enjoyment of acquaintances on and 
off the Hawley 
pointing out Professor-Librarian Folwell to me 
with the remark, “He’s the real thing, a great 
old boy.” 

You get that conviction from these reminis- 
They were written for his children. 


campus. I remember Sam 


cences., 
You are confirmed in your estimate by reading 
the letters which Professor Buck has chosen to 


print. The correspondence on university and 
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educational matters is rich and sane. Editor 
Bucks says Folwell, who lived to be 96, never 
grew old. 


ANOTHER GREAT BEECHER 

At last the indomitable Catherine Beecher, 
pioneer of education, is given a complete biog- 
raphy.°° Mae Harveson writes a fascinating 
story of the service rendered by this stalwart 
character, her production of advanced text- 
books for children, her shipment of companies 
of trained teachers to the illiterate west, her 
establishment of higher schools for girls, her 
introduction of educational counseling 
other modern improvements into teaching. 
is the mother of domestic economy teaching. 
One chapter of her book for homemaking was 
upon “the preservation of good temper in a 
housekeeper.” She published lessons for women 
to teach their maids and appealed to the com- 
mon humanity of wives to treat servants with 
sympathy and intelligence. She waged a 
national campaign for public health and hap- 


and 
She 


piness. 

A marvelous woman, in an amazing family. 
Lyman Beecher, her father; Henry Ward, her 
brother; Harriet Beecher Stowe, her sister, 
come into the narrative along with other push- 
ing notables in the fiery forties. Author Har- 
veson has done an inspiring work and restored 
a waning recognition to one of the pioneers in 
education who should be glorified. 


THE SOUL OF HIS CENTURY 

“No matter that you were born since Goethe 
died, if you have not read him you are an old 
fogy and belong to the antediluvians.” So 
wrote Emerson in 1851. In 1932, at dinners, 
assemblies and social festivals, singing Goethe 
songs, a multitude of admirers celebrated in 
Chieago the centennial of the poet’s death. The 
Open Court Publishing Company prints in a 
handsome volume,*! embellished with rare old 
pictures, twelve addresses selected from the 
program. They are vibrant with spirit. They 
concern Goethe and the Germans, his influence 
in English, French and American life and let- 
ters, his philosophy, his lyrie genius and related 
themes. 

30Mae Elizabeth Harveson, ‘‘Catherine 
Beecher.’’ The Science Press, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. 293 pp. $2.50. 

31 Twelve Authors, ‘‘Goethe Centenary Papers.’’ 
The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 


174 pp. $1.25. 








